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STRIVE ON. 


What though an undertaking 
Reach but a fruitless end, 

Wouldst thou, thy toil forsaking, 
To disappointment bend? 


Droop not beneath disaster, 
More sternly face the gale! 

Thou yet mayst prove a master, 
And o’er calm waters sail. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, in 
the September Forum, endeavors to justi- 
fy himself for his opposition to the pro- 
posed Sixteenth Amendment of the U. S. ] 
Constitution, prohibiting political distinc- 
tions on account of sex. Representing, as 
he does, the most advanced political con- 
stituency in the world upon this question 
—a constituency which has just given 
women full municipal suffrage, and is med- 
itating further steps in the same direction, 
Senator Ingalls has to choose between ad- 
vancing with the movement of the age, or 
giving place to younger and more pro- 
gressive men. Like a veritable Don Quix- 
ote, he prefers to tilt against the wind- 
mill, and, like the crazy Knight of La 
Mancha, he will butt his head against a 
stone wall. 





vw ewes 


In this eccentric crusade against the 
tights of women, Senator Ingalls, with 
wrong-headed ingenuity, contrives to give 
the Republican party, of which he is a 
professed representative, a positive contra- 
diction upon every one of its distinctive 
Principles. In his opening sentence, he 
terms the principle that government should 
Test upon consent, ‘political dogmatism, 
Which has no support in reason or experi- 
ence.” He informs the “party of moral 
ideas” that might makes right. He tells 
the men who sacrificed blood and treas- 
ure to put down secession, that the rebels 
Were logically acting on the theory of the 
Consent of the governed, and that upon this 
Principle slavery would not have been 
tbolished or the Union restored. ‘Like 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” he says, “the 
Union suffered violence, and the violent 
Wok it by force.” He scouts the ‘‘vague 
Phrases and imperfect generalizations” of 
the Declaration of Independence, as a chi- 
Mera of the “‘dreamy imagination of Jef- 
terson,” and pronounces negro suffrage in 
the South an “absolute and unqualified 
failure.” 


+ 





Kansas owes her greatness and prosper- 
toimmigration. But her senior sena- 
sees in it only ruin and despair. He 
fies the ‘‘exclusion of the Chinese 

with barbarous rigor in violation of 
Weaties,” and declares that ‘the demand 
further legislation in the same direc- 
tion ig imperative and cannot be disre- 
firded.” Ina letter to the Republicans 
% Salem he scouts the “senile gangrene 
‘civil service reform.” In short, Sena- 
lr Ingalls has arrayed himself against 
“ery principle of the great State and 
Marty to which he belongs, and has plant- 
upon the Bourbon platform of 

the Southern Confederacy. Henceforth, he 

Will be a fitting candidate for the demo- 

“ais of Arkansas and Texas, but a most 
"ituitable one for the free men and 
"omen of Kansas. “Whom the gods 





"ould destroy, they first make mad.” 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1897. 


Believing that the circulation of Sena- 
tor Ingalls’ article will make more con- 
verts to woman suffrage than anything we 
can say in its favor, we will publish it in 
full next week, and will point out some of 
its manifold inconsistencies. We will also 
show that the very points he makes against 
woman suffrage, such as the result of ne- 
gro suffrage in the South, the statistics of 
illiteracy, the corruption of municipal 
elections, the evils of immigration, and 
the general indiflerence of Massachusetts 
women to school-committee suffrage upon 
the basis of voluntary taxation,—are, 
when properly understood, the strongest 
arguments for the enfranchisement of 
women. 





Twenty thousand women Knights of 
Labor are organized, in the city of New 
York alone, for mutual protection. Like 
the fabled Amazons, they are ready to as- 
sert and defend their rights, but not, as 
they did, with the sword. They will be 
compelled to demand the ballot for their 
own defence, and when they do, the great 
army of organized labor will rally to their 
side. 


~~~ 
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The New York Mail and Express has 
been led to ascertain the facts of the work- 
ing-women’s movement in that city, by the 
report from Boston of a similar movement 
going on in the labor circles of our city, 
under the lead of Mrs. E.R. Hazelton. It 
is learned that, in New York, for the past 
five years, the tradeswomen have been 
quietly organizing, until to-day there are 
ten thousand of them, in distinct local as- 
semblies of Knights of Labor, while ten 
thousand more are active members of the 
local assemblies of that order to which 
men also belong, and of trades-unions. A 
notable fact is the active and intelligent 
part which girls of from sixteen to twenty 
years of age take in the proceedings. Vig- 
orous methods have been taken to enforce 
the payment of wages wrongfully with- 
held, and to secure a country vacation dur- 
ing the intense heat of summer, which 
makes New York tenement-houses a hell 
upon earth. 


At a meeting of the Boston Typograph- 
ical Union this week, Mrs. E. R. Hazelton, 
of the Boston Woman Suffrage League, 
was invited to make a few remarks on ‘‘the 
organization of women.” At the close, a 
motion was put and unanimously carried, 
that the use of their hall be given for the 
first regular meeting of the Working- 
Woman’s Union. To be thus endorsed by 
a body representing eleven hundred of 
the most intelligent workingmen of ,Bos- 
ton is something of which Mrs. Hazelton 
and the cause she represents may be proud. 
The meeting is to take place on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 8, at 7.45 P. M., at 55 Frank- 
lin Street. A large attendance of work- 
ing-women is expected. The main object 
of this Union is to teach women the ben- 
efits of association, and to develop talent 
from their own ranks. 

+oo—___—_- 


This year marks a half-century since 
Chicago was chartered as a city. The 
suffragists of Illinois propose to take a 
prominent part in the celebration; and, 
like the celebrated John Gilpin, 


‘Although on pleasure they are bent, 
They have a frugal mind.” P 


Some of the most patriotic and progres:- 
ive ladies have obtained space at the Inter- 
State Exposition for the display of wom- 
an’s work, ia everything which her skill, 
genius and ability have enabled her to 
make. They will have, in this connec- 
tion, a Bazaar, for the sale of all that is 
salable, the avails of which will be used to 
secure municipal woman suffrage in Illi- 
nois. They call for aid upon all citizens 
whv are in favor of temperance, social pur- 
ity, honest care and disbursement of pub- 
lic money, and the exit of boodlers. The 
exhibit is made under the auspices of the 
Tilinois Equal Suffrage Association. 


4+ 
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It is not to be supposed that the major- 
ity of men are intentionally unjust to 
women. They accept custom and the 
force of tradition, and leave women at 
every disadvantage politically, without 
much thought about it. They need an ob- 
ject-lesson. What more opportune occa- 
sion for this than the Centennial observ- 
ance of the adoption of the Constitution, 
in Philadelphia, on the 17th inst.? Let 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucretia Mott’s daughters, and 
Grew appear somewhere in the great 
audience, seated with Chinese men and un- 
pardoned criminals from the State prison. 
Let a banner over them say: ‘Political 








No. 36. 








Equals.” Then, in the procession, let the 
army of educated women graduates of 
our schools and colleges follow behind 
the still larger army of ignorant, un- 
‘Washed men who are all voters, and let 
these women bear a banner with the 
words: ‘‘We follow our Political Superi- 
ors.” Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Garfield and 
Mrs. Hayes should be in this procession. 
Would not such an exhibit help to open 
blind eyes to the degradation of women? 
Would they not see what the State loses, 
when all male scalawags out of prison 
may vote and no good woman may do so? 
—-o- ¢ —_—_—_—____ 


The New Hampshire law-makers, like 
those in Massachusetts, refused to give 
municipal suffrage to women, but they 
also have just taken good care to protect 
milk-cans. Reason why: The owners of 
milk-cans have votes; women have none. 
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The assessors of Boston report the taxa- 
ble property at $747,624,900, of which 
$547,170,300 is real, and $200,454,600 per- 
sonal. The tax-rate has been fixed at 
$13.40 per thousand. On the valuation of 
$747 624,800, this would stand for tax-bills 
aggregating $10,018,173.66. Of this vast 
sum one-seventh is paid by women who 
have no votes. 





——eoo—— 
More than thirty years ago Francis Jack- 
son found that the women of this city 
were taxed on thirteen millions of dollars. 
They now pay taxes on more than one 
hundred million dollars. But the criminal 
in the State prison and the baby in its 
cradle have as much voice in the amount 
and use of the tax as have these intelligent 

owners of property. 
——— -—*e0— 


The Beacon, quoting from the report of 
the city assessors, says: 

‘‘Nor is it the assessors’ fault that the 
polls of women have declined from 482, in 
1886, to 315 in 1887. The fault rests ex- 
clusively with the women, and is strong 
proof that, as a class, they scorn the lim- 
ited suffrage the State has conferred upon 
them.” 


The Beacon is right in its opinion of the 
value many women set upon the mere 
school -committee suffrage permitted to 
them in this State. It is to them what it 
would be to the editor of the Beacon, or to 
Gov. Ames, or to any other intelligent 
man, if he should be offered the right to 
vote for a member of the school-commit- 
tee—just that, and nothing more—on the 
condition that he should ask to be taxed, 
and pay what is assessed. In other States, 
the school suffrage for women covers 
all school questions—teachers, salaries, 
schoolhouses, appropriations, sanitary 
conditions, etc. Massachusetts allows its 
women to ask to be taxed, and then to 
vote for a man in whose nomination they 
have no choice—and Senator Ingalls says 
that women don’t vote here. Who won- 
ders? 














The Salem Observer has this, among other 
things, to say of Kansas: 


“The State of Kansas is one of the most 
interesting in this Union. Its early hia- 
tory is unique, for in its settlement it was 
a battle-ground between freedom and slav- 
ery. To-day Kansas is guided by the most 
advanced thought of the times. In pol- 
itics, morals and practical affairs of educa- 
tion and business, she is in the vanguard 
of civilization. Her contributions to the 
armies of the Union during the rebellion 
were magnificent, and her espousal of 
every just, generous and liberal issue ever 
since has been noteworthy. She leads in 
education, temperance and woman suf- 
frage.” 

Thus, already the measure of justice 
which Kansas has accorded to women is 
quoted to her credit, by one of the best 
and most reliable newspapers of New 
England. The day will come when Kan- 
sas will receive universal historic credit 
for its leadership in securing political 
rights for women. 

——_+o-o—__—_—_— 

War, pestilence and famine have been 
deplored in all ages as the scourges of hu- 
manity. But Gen. B. F. Butler regards 
war as a blessing. In his address at a din- 
ner tendered him by the Butler Club of 
Boston, last ‘Thursday evening, he said: 

“One of the great eae eve which 
the human race has been heretofore dimin- 
ished has been famine. But that has been 
entirely obliterated by the transmission of 
¢rops, by the vessel and the railroad. An- 
other is pestilence, and science is fast wip- 
ing that out. The last is war, and that 
will never, in my judgment, be wiped out 
as a depletor of the human race. War 
makes emphatically the survival of the fit- 
test. War purifies and does not diminish 
nations. ‘ men—the boys born in war 
are to becomes men—are better than those 
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burn in the quiet of peace, and God has so 
arranged it. While in times of peace three 
= cent. more women than men are born, 
n war three per cent. more men than 


women are born. It is the divine order of 


nature.” 

Gen. Butler went on to propose a pen- 
sion for every man, North or South, who 
enlisted on either side during the war. 
When such monstrous sentiments are re- 
ceived with ‘‘laughter and applause” it is 
time the mothers of America should have 
the ballot. Woman suffrage means Peace. 
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WESTFIELD LEAGUE. 


The Westfield Woman Suffrage League 
should have been counted among our or- 
ganizations long ago, for after one of our 
meetings the friends gathered together and 
elected the following board of officers, and 
we have but just now had a report of it. 
We have now fifty-seven organizations. 


President—Prof. J. G. Scott. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. W. Collins. 

Secretary—Dr. C. H. Kretline. 

Treasurer—Mrs. R. F. Parker. 

Ex-Committee — James Noble, Miss Emily 
Kueil, H. M. Miller, Mrs. John Kueil. 

Cc. 8, P. 
——+oo—_—_—_—_—— : 


THE FEMALE MAYOR. 


Mrs. Susanna Medora Salter, Mayor of 
the city of Argonia, Sumner County, Kan., 
is the wife of Mr. L. A. Salter, a lawyer 
and land dealer of that city, and the mother 
of four children, whose ages range from 
seventeen mouths to six years. Sheis a 
native of Lamira, Belmont County, Ohio. 
Emigrating with her parents, she spent 
three years at the Kansas State Agricult- 
ural College, and soon after married, her 
husband being a graduate of that college. 
Her first predecessor as mayor of Argonia 
was her father. She is now twenty-seven 
years of age. She is described by Kansas 
women as a model wife, mother and house- 
keeper. Every Argonia woman voted for 
her but one, and she was elected by more 
than double the votes cast for her male 
competitor. 

She was first nominated by a secret cau- 
cus of practical jokers, who prepared a 
ticket to which they meant to give just 
enough votes to make its members laughed 
at, and especially to make the woman suf- 
frage movement ridiculous. When the 
scheme leaked out, as it did sooner than 
expected, the suffragists, who are strong 
in Kansas, voted the joke ‘‘too good to 
lose.” So did the nominee’s friends, who 
set to work with a will. Her acquaintances 
readily responded. The real-estate deal- 
ers and other business men saw that her 
election would be a splendid advertisement 
for Argonia, and effectively co-operated. 

When the votes were counted the joke 
was immense on the jokers. At their cau- 
cus that night, they freely admitted to 
each other that they had ‘‘done it sure 
enough!” and decidedly strong language 
was used over the ridicule they had brought 
on themselves, and over the unheard of re- 
sult in practical politics, the success of a 
humorous nomination. The joke on them- 
selves was heightened by the fact that 
Mrs. Salter had taken no pains to win, 
but, after simply saying she would serve 
if elected, had spent the day at the wash- 
tub. 

She was asked if she feared the duties 
of the office which she was about to un- 
dertake, and replied: ‘*Not in the least.’ 
She now says she does not find them at all 
burdensome, as she has plenty of time to 
do her own washing, sewing, cooking, 
etc. ; keeps only one thirteen-years-old girl, 
who goes to school regularly. She takes 
a deep interest in promoting good morals, 
but has acted with such moderation that 
she has not caused a single arrest to be 
made—an example which some masculine 
moralists might well follow. 

The first thing she insisted on in her ad- 
ministration was that the city’s debt be 
paid off, and this has been done, as she 
would not consent to any considerable ex- 
penditure for current purposes as long as 
the city owed anything. She is an officer 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

She flatly denies having said that official 
duties were too burdensome for a woman, 
and says: ‘‘A woman can fill the office as 
well as aman if she has a good education 
and keeps posted on the events of every- 
day life. It has been reported that I ne- 
glected my children; that is another un- 
truth. I have four good children, and 
have taught them to wait on themselves 
and do mapy little turns fur me. I never 
have been an office-seeker; but, elected as 
I was, how could I refuse?” 

As Mayor she pgesides over the public 
sessionsof the City Council. - 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS and one 
of her children have arrived in this coun- 
try for a visit. 


Miss HELOISE HERSEY will return to 
Boston late in October, and open a class 
in English literature. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON, who has been 
very ill at Honesdale, Pa., has so far re- 
covered as to be able to take short walks. 


Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHAN has just issued 
a little pamphlet of “Outlines” for the 
study of Shakespeare and Browning by 
classes. 


Mrs. Maria WHITE, an old friend of 
the Beecher family, has rented the house 
of Henry Ward Beecher, and will let the 
furnished rooms to lodgers. 


Mrs. MARTHA H. Moore has bequeathed 
to Colby University 35,000. The proceeds 
are to be applied for the use of the library, 
the same to be known as the “Martha 
Moore Library Fund.” 


Miss F. HENRIETTA MULLER, of Lon- 
don, and for some years a member of the 
School Board there, is in this city. She 
is an earnest suftragist also, much inter- 
ested in other reforms. She has made the 
office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL bright 
with her presence. 


Mrs. FANNY VILLARD, only daughter 
of the “liberator” William Lloyd Garri- 
son, is entertaining her brothers, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, at her home in Dobb’s Ferry, 
N.Y. Rev. Samuel May is also staying 
with Mr. and Mrs. Villard. 


Mrs. NANCY SOPHIA BRYANT, who was 
well known and active in caring for or- 
phans and the destitute of this city, as long 
ago as 1847, is now at the Revere House, 
preparing for publication a book of 
reminiscences of Boston and its noted 
characters. Mrs. Bryant is nearly eighty 
years of age. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, after con- 
sultation with Mrs. Margaret Bright Lu- 
cas, President of the World’s Christian 
Temperance Union, calls upon the mem- 
bers in this country to recognize Novem- 
ber 12 and 13, as days for prayer for the 
growth and universal diffusion of all 
forms of temperance work. 

Mrs. MARY KELLERMAN, of Chetopa, 
Kansas, is a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city, a member of the Board 
of Examiners, of the W. C. T. U., of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
of the Orphans’ and Home Relief Associa- 
tion, all ‘*because she wants to help the 
woman's cause, and there are so few who 
will take the responsibility.” 


Mrs. MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL spoke 
on Woman Suffrage in Byron, N. Y., Au- 
gust 4. Mrs. Sylvina M. Green arranged 
the meeting, which was largely attended. 
Mrs. Howell will accept invitations to lect- 
ure and organize in Northern and Eastern 
New York in September, and in Western 
New York in October and November. 
Her address is 154 Hamilton Street, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Miss MAy MONROE, whose advertise- 
ment appears in another column, is a 
daughter of the late Prof. Lewis B. Mon- 
roe, Dean of the Boston University School 
of Oratory. Miss Munroe has been inter- 
ested in her father’s work from childhood, 
especially in that part of oratory which re- 
lates to gesture and its underlying princi- 
ples, as discovered by Delsarte. For the 
last few years she has been studying with 
Mr. Steele Mackaye of New York, a favor- 
ite pupil of Delsarte, who has invented ase- 
ries of ‘harmonic gymnastics” for freeing 
the body from its restrictions and impart- 
ing grace to all its movements. Miss Mon- 
roe will teach these gymnastics to pupils 
in Boston. ‘ 

Mrs. HANCOCK says that once, when 
the General felt called upon to entertain 
half a dozen Sioux chieftains, she helped 
him in his task by playing the piano for 
them. The music evidently had power 
to please, if not to “‘soothe the savage,” 
for immediately negotiations commenced, 
through an interpreter, to purchase the 
‘big captain’s squaw,” along with the 
‘*music table.” Beads, robes and blankets 
were first offered for the exchange. When 
the ‘“‘big captain” rejected these, suppos- 
ing the inducements were not sufficient, 
they added ponies to an increased number 
of robes and trinkets of all kinds. Their 
indignation and dissatisfaction were ap- 
parent, and quickly made evident by their 
leaving the house in Indian file, without a 
glance here or there, seeming deaf to the 





interpreter’s appeals to return. 
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Editors Woman's Journals) 

Ruskin somewhere 
sertion that women could immediately put 
an end to all war by their united influence 
and efforts—a sweeping conclusion that 
amounts to little more than a figure of 
speech, but which is not without a serious 
significance capable of personal applica- 
tion to, perhaps, a majority of woman- 
kind. In this, asin every other great re- 
form, men and women must work to- 
gether. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting International Arbitration has 
lately been held in London, in which, as 
usual, both men and women took part. 
We have also had the thirteenth Confer- 
ence for the Coditication of the Law of 
Nations, at which many eminent jurists 
assisted. An English judge, Mr. Justice 
Butt, in his speech at the Conference took 
a hopeful view of the prospects of peace, 
saying that ‘‘the vast proportions which 
the standing armies of the European 
states had assumed, adverse as they might 
at first appear to be to peaceful aspira- 
tions, would, before very long, be found 
to make for rather than against them.” 
He then alluded to the increasing tendency 
to refer to arbitration in matters of inter- 
national dispute, and thus avert war. 

On the other hand, Mr. Henry Richard 
guve the result of his calculations with re- 
spect to the standing armies of Kurope, as 
three millions in time of peace, and as ca- 
pable, in case of war, of being raised to 
the enormous number of eleven millions 
of men. 

Such stupendous facts and possibilities 
as these figures portend seem to destroy 
all hope of peace on this side of the earth, 
and to relegate the scheme of Internation- 
al Arbitration to our grandchildren, or 
our great-grandchildren. Meanwhile, it 
has been wisely urged that it is not impos- 
sible for the English-speaking nations of 
Europe and America to establish an [nter- 
national Court of Arbitration, to which 
all disputes between them wight be re- 
ferred for final solution, and thus English 
and Americans might for ever sheathe 
their swords and intertwine the flags of 
their kindred countries. 

A movement to promote this object is 
one in which all could assist, and it cannot 
be too highly commended as a fitting pre- 
lude to the time when 
“. .. The war-drum throbs no longer, and the 

battle-fiags are furled 
In_the Parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” 

A result that, by means of woman suf- 
frage, would best fulfil Ruskin’s words. 

The case of Miss Cass has been so much 
enlarged npon in the papers that it is only 
necessary for me to allude to the fact that 
she, a respectable young woman, was ar- 
rested in the streets of London by a police- 
man on the wholly unjust suspicion of im- 
morality. The press of the whole country 
was aroused by this act of monstrous in- 
justice, and the business of Parliament 
was suspended to make inquiries respect- 
ing it. The official proceedings in the 
courts of law are not yet completed, but 
they are likely to result in the punishment 
of the offending policeman, and in an 
amendment of the law which bears so 
much more heavily on women than on 
men in all cases of solicitation. The im- 
moral C. D. Acts, which were repealed in 
the United Kingdom a year and a half ago, 
still prevail in India, and in the Crown 
Colonies. A strong effort is now being 
made to procure the extension of their re- 
peal to ull the countries subject to English 
law. A London Branch of the Ladies’ 
National Association has been formed to 
assist in this important work. 

In the Exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colors, this summer, 
one of the most striking pictures in the 
collection was the work of the veteran art- 
ist, Margaret Gillies, who has just gone to 
her rest. The subject is a twilight scene, 
‘*Ohristiana by the River of Life,” seated, 
and forming a group with Great Heart and 
Mercy beside her. The motto is from Bun- 
yan, and ends with the words: “...I 
see myself now at the end of my journey ; 
my toilsome days areended.... Ihave 
formerly lived by hearsay and faith, but 
now I go where I shall live by sight.” 

The prophecy has been fulfilled. Miss 
Gillies, who has lived in Hampstead for 
more than twenty years, after attending 
one of the receptions of the water-color 
artists, where she was most cordially wel- 
comed, early in the summer, went from 
home and last month reached the bourne 
from which no traveller returns. 

I have just returned from an excursion 
to Cambridge and to the beautiful Cathe- 
dral of Sts. Ethelreda and Ethelberga at 
Ely. 

We visited the woman’s colleges of Gir- 
ton and Newnbam, which are both fiour- 
ishing and progressing in every way. At 
Girton the extensive new buildings, which 
Miss Gamble’s legacy so opportunely facili- 





tated, are nearly complete, and the stu- 





matician—the gift of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe—in a recess in the centre of her be- 
loved books. In the dining-hall there are 
oil paintings of three of the founders— 
Madame Bodichon, Miss .Emily Dacres, 
and Lady Stanley. The beautiful room 
devoted to the library is the gift of Lady 
Stanley. It is well supplied with books, 
and adorned with marbles and a fine bust 
of Dante from Miss Gamble. 

At Newnham there are three houses: 
the South Hall, over which Miss Clough 
presides; the North Hall, where Miss 
Helen Gladstone rules, and the Red House, 
which is at present, in vacation time, doing 
great service by entertaining certificated, 
or board schoo] mistresses from different 
parts of the country. They are receiving 
lectures in English history and literature, 
aud some demonstrations in natural sci- 
ence. The colleges, the botanical gardens, 
the museums, and other objects of interest 
at Cambridge are opened to them. The 
students of Girton and Newnham, who are 
still in residence (studying in ‘‘the Long”’), 
unite in social occasiéns with these guests 
of Miss Clough. ‘That lady spoke in hope- 
ful terms of the success of this new ex- 
periment, which may be usefully extended 
in future years. REBECOA MOORE. 
in a ae 


OUGHT WOMEN TO VOTE? 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Is there any good reason why women 
should not vote? Are they not citizens, 
and entitled to all the rights and privileges 
accruing to that state? Those who would 
deny this proposition must search some 
loophole by which they may slide through 
the Constitution: Art. XIV., Sec. I. and 
Art. XV., Sec. I. 

Some men assert that a woman is nota 
“person”; but, in that case, women cannot 
be subject to the laws, and need not regard 
them, since ‘‘persons”’ only are mentioned 
in connection with, and are to be governed 
by this authority. Again, why should the 
Constitution speak of ‘‘male” citizens if 
there are none female? and so, being citi- 
zens, why should not women vote? 

It has been asserted that the majority of 
women dv not wish the ballot. This can 
scarcely be proven until tried, and even 
were such the case, that only shows that 
women need to be educated in their politi- 
cal duties. And nothing educates so thor- 
oughly as practical experience. Certainly, 
those women who do not wish the ballot 
would not be forced to exercise their right. 
Men are not, as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of ‘‘stay-at-home” voters, who every 
year influence the fate of some candidate 
or law. Even women could scarcely show 
less interest than do some of these. 

However, we can assure these doubters 
that more women than they suspect would 
gladly assume the duties and responsibil- 
ities connected with the ballot. Very few 
women desire public offices; fewer would 
receive them. What we do desire is the 
power to work for some needed reforms, 
to express in the most effective way our 
opinions (some of them quite as decided 
as your own, gentlemen!) in regard to 
candidates, and to the laws by which we 
are to be ruled. Who but a woman could 
take so great an interest in the laws which 
relate to women? and who, save a woman, 
will ever fully reform the laws which 
press so heavily on women in regard to 
their property, the possession of their 
children, and their moral and social sta- 
tus? Suppose women were strong enough 
physically to perform the entire legisla- 
tion for men, what a cry of pathetic alarm 
would go up all over the land! 

Even women who now are not interested 
would probably take more interest in poli- 
tics were their sphere enlarged to include 
this new duty. Is it not better that they 
should have a deeper, broader knowledge, 
and a more intelligent appreciation of the 
workings of government? Would they 
not be more truly companions to husband, 
brother, or son? Alas for that household 
whose masculine members keep for pri- 
vate converse their thoughts and com- 
ments on current events, because ‘‘mother 
would not care for that.” Has she not 
been systematically taught that such 
things are mysteries too great for any but 
the superior intellect of man? 

‘‘A woman is represented at the polls by 
her husband or her father.” But some of 
us have no husbands, and do not desire to 
be represented by the third or tourth part 
of a father’s vote. Sometimes we even 
presumptuously imagine that our feelings 
in regard to public affairs may be worthy 
of a whole vote, our own—that we are en- 
titled to a voice in the making of laws by 
which we, as well as our representatives, 
are ruled, and under which we live, move, 
and have our being. ‘Taxation without 
representation” is as much tyranny to-day, 
in the case of women who are taxed, but 
who do not vote, as i® the days of King 
George III. and John Hancock. 














education for women, there is growi 
among intelligent men the feeling that 
there is something unmanly, unfair, even 
degrading to themselves in thus hold- 
ing back equality and liberty from fully 
one-half of the citizens in the land, a right 
freely granted to almost any ignorant for- 
eigner ; a right so deservedly dear to men, 
and now denied only to “lunatics, criminals 
and women.” > 
We do not ask for the ballot simply as 
a “right”; we desire it as a sacred privi- 
lege and duty ; we wish that woman should 
be equal companion of man in rights, du- 
ties and intelligence. Not that man should 
be superior in aught to woman, or woman 
to man; but that, ‘useless each without 
the other,” they should together blend 
into complete harmony of citizenship, as 
‘“‘perfect music unto noble words.” 
HELEN FUSSELL. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journat: 

For the last two months I have been 
away from my pleasant home in Los An- 
geles. Fora change of climate and scen- 
ery, 1 went, in June, by steamer, to San 
Francisco. It was cold there, fogs pre- 
vailing till ten to twelve A. M., and winds 
rudely buffeting pedestrians. Indeed, a 
fire was needed some part of every day. 
Think of that, you poor Eastern people, 
exhausted by intense and continued heat! 
When I left home, it was with the desire 
to visit Alaska, but I found the temperature 
low enough in the city of the Golden 
Gate. 

I interviewed most of the lions there, 
the Cliff House, the Golden Gate Park, 
the palatial hotels, etc., and was delighted 
with the utterances of Robert Collyer and 
Dr. Newman, of Washington, who were 
spending their vacations on the Pacific 
coast and favored the people with occa- 
sional sermons and lectures. I was kind- 
ly entertained by many warm-hearted 
friends, both in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 

But alas! among them all I found no 
earnest suftragists. ‘They believed suffrage 
for women was coming—oh yes,—and they 
were willing to vote when invited to do 
so; but they saw no need of taking any 
trouble about the matter. They had 
enough else to do and it was of no great 
importance, anyway. A violent opposi- 
tion would have been more desirable. 

At San José, I was entertained for two 
days in the delightful home of that 
wealthy and indefatigable suftragist, Mrs. 
Knox-Goodrich. But two fairs, and a sud- 
den and prodigious boom iu real estate, 
absorbed the minds of the community to 
the exclusion of everything: else. Mrs. 
Goodrich seems discouraged about making 
any organized effort. Is it indeed true 
that our little woman suffrage club of 
seventeen members iu Los Angeles is the 
only one in the State? 

Now I am staying with a friend in her 
cozy little cottage by the Pacific, near 
Santa Cruz. The location has a fine 
beach, excellent bathing, and delightful 
scenery, not only of the broad and billowy 
ocean, but of misty green and golden 
mountains, with a soft and humid atmos- 
phere. On my return to Los Angeles, in 
the latter part of September, we shall re- 
sume our suffrage meetings with hope and 
reasonable assurance of an increase in 
numbers and interest. 

ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Campo Capitolo, Cal. Aug. 15, 1887. 
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A SOUTHERN WOMAN SPEAKS. 


HARRISONBURG, VA., AUG. 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Friday, July 22, Mrs. Mary Reade 
Goodale, of Louisiana, lectured on tem- 
perance at the Methodist Church in Harri- 
sonburg, Va., at the invitation of our local 
W.cC.T.U. She had quite a good house, 
notwithstanding a heavy storm. A part 
of her audience came from curiosity, a 
part to kill time, and still more from hearty 
interest in herself and her cause. 

Mrs. Goodale is among the first women 
speakers who have visited our conservative 
little Southern town, and the prejudice 
against women who speak in public has 
not yet quite died out, though the cause 
of woman is growing in favor. 

Her quiet, gentle manner and sweet 
womanliness of appearance were quite a 
surprise to a large part of her audience. 
She is a pretty little woman, a brunette, 
with a pleasant expression and uncommon- 
ly bright smile. She wore a dress of some 
soft material, light brown, trimmed with 
lace; her only ornaments were a few flow- 
ers, with a knot of white ribbon, which, 
she said, had often been of great service 
to her in travelling, as she was thereby 
recognized as working in the interest of 
the W. C. T. U., and was invariably 











treated respectfully. 





the W. C. T. U. woman's work in the 
cause, and her influence, at home and 
abroad. She avoided a discussion of the 
suffrage question, fearing, perhaps, to ex- 
cite popular prejudice against the cause 
for which she was working by advocating 
a cause equally just, yet still more un- 
popular. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt her belief in woman suffrage, for 
she remarked, in the course of her lecture, 
that “the great need of the temperance 
cause is laws made by women.” Her ad- 
dress showed her a graceful and powerful 
speaker, and her wise, earnest words are 
not easily forgotten. 

As we left the building at the close of 
the lecture, I heard one young girl remark, 
“I certainly am glad I came; 1 never heard 
a woman speaker before. I think Mrs. 
Goodale is just grand.” 

This girlish criticism was more just than 
our Northern sisters can realise, for they 
can hardly understand the moral courage 
required, to make a woman from the far 
South leave her sheltered home, and brave 
public opinion by speaking in public, at 
the dictates of her conscience, for the 
cause ef right. H. H, D. 

For the Woman’s Journal. 
A CHILD SHALL LEAD. 


BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 








The doors of a great church stood open, 
The worship was soon to begin; 

Among yet apart from the people, 
Stole swiftly and guiltily in 

A sorrowful girl—a transgressor, 
Grown sick of the service of sin. 

In their places stood up the sweet singers, 
And led in a Sabbath-day song; 

On their virtuous knees knelt the good folk, 
And prayed for salvation from wrong; 

The singing was tuneful and praiseful, 
The praying was fervent and long. 

A great man stood up in the pulpit, 
A very great sermon to preach, 

A marvel of intricate thinking, 
A marvel of scholarly speech ; 

And away in fine fancy he floated, 
From common and ignorant reach. 

The girl, as I said, was a sinner; 
She listened as well as she could, 

With a heart that was hopeless and bitter, 
To a sermon not half understood ; 

And she thought, ‘Oh, the song’s for the happy, 
And the sermon and prayer for the good.” 

In the silence that waits for the blessing, 
Her face was so haggard and wild, 

It touched with a feeling like pity, 
The heart of her neigkbor—a child— 

Who laid, with a child's tender impulse, 
A hand on the bad hand, and smiled. 

Dear touch of a baby! The woman 
Grew suddenly, tearfully blind ;— 

’Twas long since her hand had known pressure 
Of fingers both sinless and kind ;— 

Swift ont of her past came her childhood, 
Her soul in its error to find. 

While the minister rested at evening, 
Content with the work of the day; 

While the fair little child on her pillow 
Was dreaming the darkness away; 

The sad girl, with penitent weeping, 
Kneeled down by her bedside to pray. 

Ah! sweetly the blessing of music. 
O’er care-laden spirits may roll, * 

And strongly the thought of the preacher 
The thought of the hearer control ; 

But surely the heart of compassion 
Appeals to the wandering soul. 
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VACATION HOURS BY THE SEA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We arrived at this old town of Marble- 
head and its picturesque Neck just in sea- 
son to witness the great yacht race. Be- 
ing inland born, and knowing nothing 
about ships except that we were very poor 
sailors each time we crossed the Atlantic, 
we cannot get up great nautical enthusi- 
asm, or venture any remarks on sloops 
and schooners, knowing that we should 
make blunders. But we can enjoy the spec- 
tacle of a moving crowd of people, passing 
up and down the streets, settling them- 
selves upon the great rocks, straining their 
eyes to catch sight of the white-winged 
sprites skimming over the misty sea. 
Last night it was a charming scene to see 
all the yachts in the harbor decorated so 
gaily. Rockets burst up from them into 
the air, and the red, green and blue lights 
were thrown over the great steam-yachts, 
making them look like enchanted ships, 
with the towers of Marblehead rising be- 
hind in the gauzy veil, like some city of 
the genii in the ‘Arabian Nights.” The 
Eastern Yacht Club house outdid itself 
in the splendor of its fireworks and the 
variety of its band music. The appear- 
ance of the commodore’s steam-yacht, the 
Electra, night before iast, heralding the 
approach of the others, was really an ex- 
citing moment. After coming into the 
harbor and being saluted, she moved down 
to Marblehead Rock, and there she lay 
alongside of it, awaiting the arrival of the 
bright troop of sails which were to come in 
about one o'clock at night. As soon as it 
grew dark, she ran up a string of incan- 
descent lights on her rigging, and watched, 
through the darkness, for her companions. 
Our room faced close upon the great open 











and hear the eight o’clock 
over the harbor, from gréat 
and see the flags run up at once into the 


ring all 
and smal), 
clear air. The Volunteer was the greatest 
heroine. She moved first into the harbor, 
at breakfast-time, as quietly and slowly 
as if she felt abashed that all eyes were 
upoo her, yet exultant with a secret pride 
and hope that she might win the day. 

But illusions must often be dashed, 4 
sprinkling of rain has just tow set the 
crowds in‘a little panic. Plenty of room 
here for them not to jostle each other, but 
how about the barges which they are to 
occupy? We will trust that they will alj 
get safely to their homes. Meanwhile, 
we have, to-night, more music from the 
Club House, and in an hour the racers wil] 
be in, white-faced, breathless, dishevelled, 
palpitating with excitement, joy mixed 
with chagrin, and the combat wil! be end. 
ed. We hear now the sound of the tally. 
ho coaches driving round, with their oceu- 
pants under umbrellas. You will haye 
learned the news from the morning papers 
before this letter can reach you. We are 
secure in our bright piazza, and the rain 
only sends flying in, here and there, a 
friend whom we are glad to welcome un- 
der our roof. 

Now the creatures of light and beauty 
come in sight, tall, slim and stately as high- 


bred maidens, bending like silver poplars . 


in the wind, while their satellites, plebeian 
steamboats and stubby, thick-set schoon- 
ers, loaded with people, are following 
in their train. The yachters have the 
poetry and the work, which makes them 
insensible to the weather, but the lookers- 
on in the attendant boats have the prose. 
They must have had rather a sorry time at 
the end of the day, with the rain beating 
down on them, all huddled together under 
their shelter. The Volunteer comes in, as 
all the world knows, victorious. She pass- 
es by the great Rock, goes round the 
bluff, her white tops rising up between the 
trees and the houses ; then she disappears; 
then she comes out again, and we watch 
her until she reaches the harbor, and sits 
down modestly to receive the cheers and 
the saluting guns. The other yachts fol- 
low slowly through the blinding mist, 
with a space of some hours between, 
drifting in the blinding rain, and, although 
they are cordially welcomed, the remain- 
der of the crowd scramble off the rocks, 
take to the ferry-boats and barges, und 
the gay carriages roll off with their occu- 
pants. 

Sunday we went to the little union ser- 
vice in the hall here, which, as is the cus- 
tom in such resorts, serves for a place of 
entertainment during the week. Rev. Dr. 
Bartol preached to a closely-packed little 
audience. Many people, I am sorry to 
say, give up all their church-going habits 
—if they ever have any—at such seaside 
retreats; and it was pleasant to join all 
together in singing the hymns of praise to 
Him who hath “made the round world 80 
sure it cannot be moved; who hath found- 
ed it upon the seas and established it upon 
the floods; whose title is king above the 
water-clouds forever.” 

MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 





THE CAUCUS AND WOMEN. 


If it were understood that, in every 
ward and neighborhood, the adult pop 
lation—the whole of them, men and womed 
—were to control the primary meetings, 
there would be no more trouble in thes¢ 
meetings than there is in our households. 
The restraint, the refining influence o 
woman, would make that orderly which 
is now like the tussling of dogs. And that 
which is true of primary meetings is still 
more significantly true of legislatures 
and national assemblies. Woman's infv 
ence, if introduced into public aflairs 
would work in the same direction ther¢ 
that it has worked, and is working, in §&* 
cial life, in literature and in religious 
semblies. It strikes many, before reflec: 
tion, and none more than women thet 
selves, that a participation in suffrage 
would subject them to radeness, and to #” 
exposure painful to delicacy. As if 
very rudeness were not the result of 
woman’s absence! As if it were not ber 
very office to carry with her whatever is 
seemly and decorous! In the first place 
it should be understood that, if wome? 
were to vote, there would be an end of in- 
decent voting-places. The polls would 1° 
longer be in vile precincts and pest-hole® 
If father and mother, husband and wife 
brother and sister, man and womas, It 
spired by the sanctity of patriotism, Wer 
to go forth together to vote, do you SP” 
pose that our elections would be chare” 
terized by the vulgarity and yee 
which now defile them?—Henry 
Beecher. 
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James G. sweet singer, author 
of soak > rigger associate editor of 
the 


Minneapolis Spectator, has been spend- 
ing some time in Washington Territory, 
Gowrie 
I ; d such unani- 
Png Bob Scnte tt So Yateorbus ac- 


ing woman suffrage in Was 

tory. men of all classes con- 
demn the. on, pronouncing ‘uncon- 
stitutional” a measure which has done 
more to civilize and humanize society here 
than all other laws combined. ‘The da 
of reckoning is coming, and when it 
comes the judges will mourn over their 


a did ft." Woman’s vote was not 
for sale at the saloons, and hence, woman 
as a voting quantity was in the way of 
iticians whose success depends pee 
waking political currency of the franchise ; 
and the “Constitution,” that venerable and 
pald-headed old humbug, that was so often 
and successfully appealed to in the times 
of chattel slavery—was made to put its 
and unclean foot u the necks of 
one-half the citizens of Washington Terri- 
tory. And none of our great party organs 
have uttered a protest ugainst a gigantic 
wrong which, if it had been perpetrated 
upon the black men of any Southern 
State, would have raised a howl from 

every Republican sheet in America. 

JAMES G. CLARK. 





TO WOMEN INVENTORS. 


EVANSTON, ILu., AUG. 24, 1887. 
Women inventors are invited to send 
their articles of invention to the Women's 
Exhibit of the Inter-State Exposition at 
Chicago, opening September 7. This ex- 
hibit is under the auspices of the Woman 


 §aftrage Association. A Bazaar, supple- 


mental to the exhibit, is also planned, the 
proceeds of which will be devoted to se- 
curing municipal suffrage for women. 

If desired, orders for goods on exhibition 
will be solicited. Transportation will be 
paid on all articles donated to the Illinois 
Woman Suffrage Bazaar. 

The assistance and co-operation of all 
interested in women’s advancement is so- 
licited, and a speedy response desired. 
Communicate at once with 

Mrs. GERTRUDE M. SINGLETON, 
Chairman of Com. on Inventions. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Apropos of skirts versus trousers, La-. 


bouchére says: ‘If I were a woman, I 
would much rather have a pair of trousers 
than a vote, or even a university degree.” 


Mails which left Yokohama on July 13 
were delivered on Puget Sound on July 
30. This is the service furnished by the 
new steamship line between Japan and 
British Columbia. 

The author of “John Halifax, gentle- 
man” (Mrs. Craik), well presents in the 
Forum for September, a woman's estimate 
of the distinctive mental and moral char- 
acteristics of men. 


That distinguished Parisienne, Madame 
de Valsayre, has been petitioning the 
Freuch Legislature in favor of the emanci- 
pation of women from petticoats. Her 
case is that petticoats are very dangerous, 
leading, to innumerable fatal accidents; 
and that trousers are just as decent, more 
healthy and far less expensive. 

Mr. Oliver Johnson corrects the state- 
ment that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was writ- 
ten at Andover, and declares that Bruns- 
wick, Me., was the place, where the au- 
thor’s husband was at the time a professor 
in Bowdoin College. ‘*My authority for 
this,” he says, ‘‘is a lady sitting before me 
& I write, to whom Mrs, Stowe herself 
tead the major portion of the great novel 
while it was yet iu manuscript. She was 
4resident of Brunswick down to the time 
When the work appeared in book form.” 


But when all is said, it is better to bea 
little absurd, or a great deal bored, than 
never to go out of ourselves at all. The 
Woman who does not find some spark of 
though: struck from social contact, even 
ata miscellaneous and crowded reception, 
is to be commiserated. The woman who 
does not find an enlargement of her sym- 
Pathies as the inevitable result of casual 
Meetings had better read the fourteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, and 
Pray to heaven that she take its divine 
Meaning into her life. Indeed, it is quite 
Clear that one had not better care for so- 
titty that is somewhat mediocre and 
(made, rather than to care for no society at 
l—~Litian Whiting. 

Women are acquiring recognition in 
Warters where one would least expect it. 
A cardinal of the Church of Rome has 

in consultation with the congregation 

ot missionaries at Brussels concerning the 
tishment of a seminary for the educa- 
tlon of women to be sent to preach the 
Repel in the French possessions in Africa. 
cardinal expressed his conviction that 
Yotien were better fitted than men to con- 
Yet the African youth. From St. Peters- 
‘arg comes word that the minister of the 
lttetior has submitted to the Imperial 


Couneil a project for the establishment of 
a university, to be managed on the plan of 
that at Heidelberg, where women may be 
taught the higher sciences, including 
medicine. 

‘ Frederick Douglass has returned from 
an extended European tour. He said toa 
reporter, **I. have been abroad on a pleas- 
ure trip. I visited England, Ireland, Seot- 
land, France, Italy, Greece and Egypt, 
and was most kindly received everywhere. 
I visited the French Senate, and was most 
cordially treated. Nowhere, by a single 
word, a single look, was disapproval ex- 
pressed of my color or the kinks in my 
hair.” This was his third visit to Eng- 
land. He went there forty-one years ago 
asaslave. He left the United States for 
safety, as there was then a very vigorous 
effort to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and he feared capture. In England money 
was procured to set him free. ‘‘It was 
here,” said Mr. Douglass, ‘‘that forty-one 
years ago I received the bill of sale of my 
own body. My owner agreed to let me go 
for $750. ‘The money was given by two 
sisters, Ellen and Ann Richardson, living 
at Newcastle-on-I'yne. They are still liv- 
ing. One is seventy-nine and the other 
over eighty years old.” 

An elderly married woman in Byfield, 
who possesses property in her own right, 
says the Newburyport Herald, had fre- 
quently expressed a desire to make a gift 
to the church with which she is connected. 
Accordingly, when the soviety determined 
on repairing and remodelling the meeting- 
house, the minister, as-chairman of the 
soliciting committee, called on her for a 
contribution and was presented with a 
check for five hundred dollars. The 
clergyman went home highly elated, but 
was taken aback the next day ‘when the 
lady’s husband and son called to protest 
against her munificence. ‘They declared 
that she had not been in her right mind 
for a long time, and didn’t know what she 
was doing when she yielded to the un- 
due influence brought to bear upon her. 
Though the minister knew that she was as 
sane as her husband, to say the least, he 
sent back the money. The husband re- 
cently sold a tract of land. The deed was 
duly drawn, signed and sealed by the 
grantor, who passed it to his wife to sign 
for the relinquishment of dower, but to his 
astonishment she remarked, ‘*No, Iam not 
in my right mind, you know, and my act 
would be void.” The old gentleman has 
the land still on his hands, instead of the 
money in his pockets. 





A Good Appetite 

is essential to good health; but at this season it 
is often lost, owing to the poverty or impurity of 
the blood, derangement of the estive organs, 
and the weakening effect of the changing season. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Now is the 
time to take it. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


Tue Favorite Washing Com 
day is unquestionably JAMES PYLE’S PEAR- 
LINE. It dispenses with the necessity for beat- 
ing or rubbing the clothes, and does not injure 
the fabric. 
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Magee Mystic Range. 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families ; fitted for 


burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 
agee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 

versally ack nowled; to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try. iss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economica] with fuel, and I 
poe use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, “The best is the Chea 
spare no pains or expense in the p 
leading goods. Tae Macee Ra 


tt,” and we 
uction of our 
NGES, FURNACES, 
H&ATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD RVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
joy or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 

e Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THE 


NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 


clothing, 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS and 
fubliched mon’ by 

Gallison and 


way. New York. 


. 
— * |e 
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effects of a Hot Summer Sun, 


many Insect Bites! 


without it! 








For the 


Complexion. 


MAGNOLIA BALM contains everything necessary to secure a Soft, Rich, Pliable 
Skin and Healthy, Blooming Complexion. Being a Liquid, ’tis applied in a mo- 
ment, like water and no more injurious. 





HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTON FOOD 


Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. Par Value of Stock, $10 Per Share. 


We are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at $5 per Share to further the building appara- 
tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and all other information can be ob- 
tained. President, J. F. BaLpwin; Treasurer, Henry J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MenpuM. 


Hagan’s 


Balm 


It Instantly does away with the Burning 


Yachting parties, Boating parties and Ladies 
taking Walks, Rides or Out-door Exercise at any of the Seaside or Rural Resorts, 


will find Magnolia Balm a great comfort in abating the trials of a Perspiring Sun, 
Hot Scorching Winds, Dusty Roads and all the ailments of too much Heat and too 


It is a pure LIQUID, applied in a moment to the FACE, NECK, ARMS 
and HANDS, its use cannot be detected—strictly harmless 
and worth its weight in gold to every woman in the land to overcome the 
bad effects of HEAT, TAN, SUNBURN and every kind of Skin blem- 
ish! Try it once and you'll never again consent to be 


gone? Stinn,, 


HOT ROLLS, 
MEATS 


AND VEGETABLES 


SUPPLY COMPANY. 











Dress Reform Roons, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are vara. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 


py Wacwsman 
Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 








LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 

30 cuts with Pe ey estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, proqecely illustrating every 
detail and man — ideas to decorating. 
Homes miapted to all climates and ail classes of people. 
inaiwme t, one = M 2 work rs the kind pub- 

3 n world, nm mail, paid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, Wi. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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Single copies 15 cts. 





REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


-_ 
URES All manner of Cemptenion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh 





Worms, . orms, He . Shi . 
Tetter, Peoriasis, Balt- blotches, Suffusns, 


, Dryness, Sallo » Prickl Heat, 

Trenfng both Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 

ndruff, Heat, Burning and Jtching of 


CURES ae Chronic, Acute or Neu 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURE 


Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 

Infammations as with a magic touch. 
ARRESTS Fostat.es owas” “4 ntnow® 
RESTORES wow Hat Sn'bala Pisce 


UNSURPASSED 12° Wrcissome, vure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (° *i.crP*inat 


many. of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker jn the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiction Sete ane 
isfaction of th ds, in all parts of the country. 
Bold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


i as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is gmtnenty delighttul and wholesome, and 
of ial benefit in re ne Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al Cepertenpe. Concerning its other virtues, my 
frie: and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
Susan C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 








Hive FACTS | 





White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. © @, U. Publishing House.) 





ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS | 


1. Amy person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to evlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the Woman’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to inerease our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. . 


4. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
| for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and to whom a 
_ liberal compensation will be paid. We 
| hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 

be actively employed in some work for 
| Woman and by which they may also 
| maintain themselves, Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 


6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 


7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its gu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } » 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ©? !TORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, : 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 











LADIES’ LUNCH, 
ret eps yates 


SA agg 





and 
of the season to order at very reasonable 
Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. ues 
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Letters containing remittances, and to 
the business of the must be addressed to 
3638, Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, be sent 
pb tay TR sont in letiere not’ regivtered, at 

t ¥ 
of the is a sufficient receipt for 

e change of date printed 
epee © rece Gen venenee. This change 
made the first or second week after the 

is received. 
Subscribers are requested to note the oupietion of 


pa ge and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Commun and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the tors. 


lit 








OUR NEW OFFICE. 


The office of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL is 
this week removed to more spacious quar- 
ters at No. 3 Park Street, two doors below 
the old office. Here are two large rooms 
very neatly furnished, which will be Suf- 
frage Headquarters for the American, 
New England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Societies, and for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Suffragists from all the States 
and Territories, and from other countries, 
are cordially invited to meet us socially in 
the parlors of the Massachusetts Society, 
for exchange of views, to make or renew 
acquaintance, to plan how to make the 
work more successful, and to strengthen 
t he hands that are always busy for the 
cause. It is a large audience we invite, 
but there is room and a hearty welcome 
for all. L. 8. 
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KANSAS WOMAN’S NORTH STAR. 


In pro-slavery times the fleeing fugitive 
looked tor the North Star to help his escape 
from bondage. To-day women look to 
Kansas, as the only State where any meas- 
ure of political rights is accorded to them. 
Here is an instance: A short time agoa 
fine, energetic, business woman of Massa- 
chusetts, an active woman suffragist, en- 
countered the fact that for the first time 
she would be required to pay taxes this 
year. Her husband had always done this; 
but he had died, leaving a handsome prop- 
erty, and a good business which the wife 
had carried on with him. 

Could she pay the tax? The question 
presented itself to her, as it did to the men 
who threw the tea into Boston Harbor. 
It was robbery of her, as it had been of 
them. To be taxed without representa- 
tion was worth a seven years’ war a hun- 
dred yearsago. Is it not worth resistance 
now? But her property would be seized 
and sold. The tax would be-collected at 
larger cost than if it were peaceably paid 
over to the power that denies her all choice 
and all right in the matter. If many women 
would refuse to pay taxes, it might avail 
to call public attention to this great injus- 
tice. Was it worth while for one woman 
to oppose what would seem like a straw to 
Niagara? 

“But itis so wrong,” said this woman, 
“IT cannot yield to it.” ‘Then her face 
lightened, and she said: “I will go to Kan- 
sas. There I shal] have a vote in muni- 
cipal matters, and thatis what I most need 
to protect my property.” 

This is only one instance, but there must 
be many women who in the same. way 
look to Kansas as the North Star of their 
hopes, and who will flee there for the jus- 
tice they fail to secure elsewhere. 





L. 8. 
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PLANS FOR FALL CAMPAIGN. 


Below is a list of the Leagues which I 
have asked to call business meetings at 
the time stated, in order to expedite mat- 
ters, as I go to their towns to make arrange- 
ments for public meetings to be held in, 
each one, beginning about the middle of 
October. Also, the dates are given of 
county conventions to be held—two each 
month. The Leagues of the State are all 
invited to attend the ones held in their 
respective counties. 

The business meetings and county con- 
ventions will be as follows: 

Sept. 3, Lexington, 3 P. M. 
“ §, Concord, 3 P. M.; Ayer, 7.30 P. M. 
« 6, Leominster,3 P.M. Fitchburg is invit- 


ed to he present. 
H . M. 


“ 9, Woburn, 7 P. M. 

“ 10, Plymouth, 7 P. M. 

“ 12; Fairhaven, 7.30 P.M. New Bedford is 
invited to be present. 

“* 13 and 14, Fall River. 

“ 37, Westfield, 7.30 P.M. Springfield is in- 
vited to nt. 

** 19, Worcester, 7.30 P. M. 

20; 7.30 P.M. 
*« 21, Stoneham, 3 P. M.; Everett, 7 P. M. 
20 P, M. 

“ 23, Malden, 7.30 P. M. 

,» Mipptesex County Con- 
VENTION. Mrs. M A. Livermore 
will be the chief speaker. 

29, Pirmouru. Tue Leacvues or Norro.x. 
Bristot, Barnstanie, Rare, 


and PLymovtu Covnties are invi 
to unite. Mrs. Lucy Stone and Henry 





B, Blackwell will be speakers. 
Oct. 1, Andover 3 P. M. Business meeting. 
Lawrence, 7 P. 


Beginning with Oct. 24, local public 
meetings will be held in these places al- 
most daily, continuing through Novem- 
ber, and closing Névember 2 with a 
Suffolk County Convention. » 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and others will 
make addresses. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Ada C. B owles,and others will attend 
a number of the meetings when the cam- 
paign begins. During this entire time, 
from September to December, most of our 
older clubs and leagues will be baving 
public meetings and receptions in their 
own towns. These they expect to manage 
withont assistance, just as the above 
leagues will be doing next year at this 
time, while we are busy with the newer 
ones. 

At this rate, shall we not be ready, in 
another year, for municipal suffrage? It is 
for this that we are now organizing. There 
is not much to do but to stand and be 
counted until that bill is passed. When it 
is, these organized societies will be all 
ready to have meetings to call women to- 
gether (men will also be invited) to dis- 
cuss the qualifications of candidates. 

As our societies are all ‘non-partisan,’ 
it will be men and measures, not parties, 
which will be made the issues. How 
much longer will our Legislature wait be- 
fore passing this just bill? 


Cora Scott Ponpb. 
General Agent Mass. W. S. A. 
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TEXAS MOVING FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


ENNIS, TEX., AUG. 24, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As the husband of a ‘“‘woman preacher” 
to whom you send the JOURNAL, I read 
your valuable paper on the woman suf- 
frage question. 

I was not much in favor of it until we 
began to agitate the prohibition amend- 
ment in our State. But when I see thou- 
sands of negro men who can neither read 
nor write, and of foreigners who cannot 
speak our language, voting to perpetuate 
the rum-traffic on me and my four boys, 
and thousands more of Texas-born and 
Texas-raised men like myself who have 
done all we could to carry the amendment, 
I am thoroughly convinced that our wives, 
mothers and sisters have as good a right to 
vote as these hordes who defeated the 
amendment. From this time on, I am for 
woman suffrage. 

As I talk over the question in my office, 
other men, like myself, say they are ready 
to vote “yes.” Let our wives, mothers 
and sisters vote. 

For eight years my wife has been bat- 
tling with the prejudices of the people in 
regard to woman’s preaching or prophesy- 
ing, until now hundreds of churches are 
open to her. After she gives her Bible- 
reading on a woman ministry, none but 
some old hard-shell moss-back is left to 
fight against woman’s preaching in that 
community. 

So it will be with woman suffrage. When 
sensible women, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, rise up among us down South, or 
come among us from the North, East or 
West, and talk the subject, it will soon be 
settled. The voters will rise up in their 
manhood and say to this government: 
“Our wives, mothers and sisters shall be 
equal to us at the ballot-box.” 

Yours for justice, 





C. T. HOGAN. 





PROTECTION TO GIRLS IN KANSAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In an article entitled ‘‘Protection to 
Young Girls,” in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
of August 13, is an enumeration of ‘‘age 
of consent” laws amended last winter, 
which does not include the Kansas act— 
the one most deserving honorable mention, 
and I write to call attention to that omis- 
sion. 

It is mentioned in said article with pride 
that New York ‘‘now stands where Eng- 
land does upon the age of consent, viz., 
sixteen years,” and further, that New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania have reached the 
same lofty height; but it does not mention 
that young Kansas last winter raised the 
age of protection of young women to 
eighteen years. No other State or Terri- 
tory has made the age of consent higher 
than sixteen years. Kansas takes the lead 
in the protection of women, as well as in 
putting in woman’s hands the power of 
self protection—the ballot. 

I am surprised that Kansas has not long 
ago made this announcement. with a flour- 
ish of trumpets. I can only account for 
the silence of our press on this subject by 
concluding that our people are ashamed 
to proclaim that Kansas ever had on her 
statute books any less righteous an enact- 
ment for the protection of her female chil- 
dren. ar . 4 

It fs to be hoped that Other States will 
soon follow the example of Kansas. 

Lavra M. JouNS. 





Salina, Kan. 


frage. She says?) 
“Natural 


women.” oe ~ 

Claiming to be one of this class, and be- 
ing pleased rather than disple with 
the position taken by the Comyention, and 
moreover, being an Ohio woman in sym- 
pathy with the suffrage movement, I wish 
to reply. Boas 

Her reference to the suffrage plank in 
the new platform misrepresents the reso- 
lution and those who adopted it. She says: 

“ bitionists a resolution 
in whi¢h they stated that whereas some- 

one, somewhere, believed in suffrage (the 
words were to that effect—not a man) 
statement that they themselves believed it 
—therefore resolved, that they would favor 
submitting an amendment securing suf- 
frage to the votes of the ‘people,’ meaning, 
of course, to the men people.” 

The thirteenth resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

**Recognizing the fact that many believe 
that the right of suffrage is inherent in 
citizenship, we pledge ourselves to submit 
to a vote of the people an amendment to 
the Constitution, providing for suffrage ir- 
respective of sex.” 

Compare these words with her state- 
ment. If ‘*many” believe that suffrage is 
our right, some of the delegates, of whom 
there were over five hundred, must have 
been of that number, especially the two 
women delegates. The resolution adopted 
by the committee was drawn up by the 
editor of the New Era, in the following 
words: 

“Recognizing that suffrage is inherent 
in citizenship, we pledge ourselves, etc.” 

When the Convention took up this reso- 
lution, Prof. Frost, son of Mrs. M. G. 
Frost, of Oberlin, moved to strike out the 
first seven words. He spoke of having re- 
ceived a letter from his mother, in which 
she expressed herself as believing it would 
be unwise for the Convention to adopt a 
radical resolution on the suffrage question. 
He insisted that ‘no man could conscien- 
tiously vote for a candidate on the ticket, 
if that plank was inserted, unless he was 
in favor of equal suffrage.” A lively dis- 
cussion followed. The Convention ad- 

journed for dinner. The resolution was 
taken up immediately after dinner, and 
much time consumed in its consideration. 
Dr. Leonard, who had voted for the origi- 
nal plank, in the committee, introduced 
the amendment which finally prevailed. 
Dr. Leonard said he believed that this 
plank would be broad enough for all to 
stand on. He also declared that a party 
cannot have two great central ideas, and 
that prohibition is the one great object for 
which the party exists. He made a manly 
statement that he believed in woman suf- 
frage. The New Era says: 

‘*Whenever Dr. Leonard spoke the Con- 
vention listened. What Dr. Leonard ad- 
vised the Convention usually did. It was 
evident to all that the doctor was the idol 
of the Prohibitionists of Ohio.” 

Mother Stewart, Miss Moore and Mrs. 
Monroe were courteously permitted to ad- 
dress the delegates, pleading earnestly 
and eloquently for the adoption of the 
original resolution. But it was feared by 
some that, if the party committed itself in 
favor of suffrage, this action would deter 
some men not in favor of suffrage from 
joining the party, and possibly cause 
some already voting with it to leave it, 
thus delaying its final triumph. They 
could not, in that case, so soon submit an 
amendment to the votes of the men. But 
they have not placed a straw in our way 
to hinder us from making converts, even 
of those men who are not now suftragists, 
but who are in favor of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. and have lost faith in 
their “grand old party” with respect to 
temperance. 

Mrs. Blake objects to their use of the 
word “people” to designate voting men. 
No offense was intended. It would sound 
rather queer to say ‘“‘to the votes of the 
voters,” or ‘to the votes of the men peo- 
ple.” Observe, they call women citizens. 

Mrs. Blake says: 

‘Considering that the Prohibitionists owe 
nearly all the strength they have to the ef- 
forts of the temperance women, and consid- 

ering further that,during the last few years, 
a temperance amendment has been three 
times defeated at the polls by these same 
men people, it is little less than insulting 
thus to relegate the liberties of the women 
of the State to the hands of these same 
men.” 

The first statement must be supported 
by proof before temperance women can 
believe it. The second statement is an 
error. Such an amendment was defeated 
in 1883.only. | al ly 


conduct has excited 
on among thinking 















the hands that extend to us half a loaf, 
while the two old parties completely ig- 
nore our demands for both suffrage and 
temperance. Having attended the Con- 
vention, and heard the entire debate on 
the thirteenth resolution, I must express 
my dissent from Mrs. Blake’s unqualified 
condemnation of its action. 


HELEN E. PorTrer. 
Leonardsburg, Ohio, 


++ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, AcG. 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Convention of the Prohibition party 
of New York was held last week at Syra- 
cuse. In accordance with the thought 
that municipal suffrage is a practical meas- 
ure which Prohibitionists can aid in every 
State Legislature where they have votes, 
the following dispatch was sent to the 
Convention : 

‘The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association urges you to demand muni- 
cipal suffrage for the women of the State, 
thus securing the best home protection.” 

Mrs. Mary C. Burt, President of the 
New York State W. C. T. U., was present 
and a member of the platform committee. 
The following resolution was adopted, all 
opposition being overborne amid a torrent 
of enthusiasm : 

Resolved, That justice and equality alike de- 
mand that the ballot should be given to woman, 
and that we demand the submission by Congress 
to the several States of a National Constitutional 
Amendment, guaranteeing her right thereto. 

Asan immediate practical measure, we 
would prefer that the temperance people 
of the State should labor fer the enactment 
of a municipal woman suffrage bill; still 
this declaration is of value as an unmis- 
takable and earnest declaration of opinion. 

During my second week at Greenwich I 
made arrangements to lecture here, and 
also met many of the residents. This is a 
delightful place, situated on the very edge 
of the Sound, with deep inlets running up 
into the land, and islands encroaching on 
the sea. There are waving woods down 
to the water's edge, and always the spark- 
ling sea with the fresh salt breeze blow- 
ing across the waves. No wonder that 
people who have been here once are so ‘*be- 
green-witched”’ that they come again year 
after year. 

On one day of last week I was at a Grand 
Army picnic where, under the trees of 
Locust Grove, looking out over the peace- 
ful Sound, stories were told of the old cruel 
days of the war. In my own brief remarks 
I did not forget to speak of woman’s work. 
Greenwich, like other old New England 
towns, is full of prejudice against our re- 
form. Many persons here are so ignorant 
as to fancy that all its advocates must be 
coarse and unwomanly. 

On Monday evening I spoke in the lect- 
ure-room of the Methodist Church. Rev. 
K. D. Sanford presided. The audience 
completely filled the room. 

A correspondent from Ohio asks a series 
of questions in regard to the action of the 
Prohibitionists of that State which may 
be appropriately answered here, as similar 
reflections may have occurred to others. I 
do not, of course, pretend to be as thor- 
oughly posted on Ohio as on New York 
politics, but was told by those whom I 
thought ought to know, that three times 
during the last decade prohibition amend- 
ments had been defeated in that State. 
‘The great campaign of °83, in which the 
women were so much interested, and in 
which the Ohio temperance men fought 
the battle for “Betty and the Baby,” is 
still fresh in the memory of all. The 
point I made was that the amendment 
was defeated by the ‘‘men.” When it is 
said that a question is ‘‘submitted to the 
people” it is never submitted to all the 
people, but only to the men; never to the 
women people. To emphasize this point I 
frequently use the words ‘men people,” 
not **male people”; ‘men people” seems 
to make the point clearer. 

I do not know if there was any direct de- 
mand for suffrage at the recent Prohibition 
Conyention at Delaware, Ohio. The plank 
passed at the Convention was about as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas many believe that suffrage 
alt citizens, therefore 


should bel to 

Resolved, That we favor the submission of a 
Constitutional Amendment for Woman Suffrage 
to the people of the State. 

How far the W. C, T. U. has received 
pecuniary aid from thé Prohibitionists of 
Ohio I know not. Individually, they have 
no doubt done much to help on lectures, 
conventions, etc. The point in regard to 
which suftragists have good cause of com- 
plaint is this, that while the great strength 
of the Prohibition party lies in the enthu- 
siastic aid which women give to it; and 
while the large vote polled in any State 










boards, which means direct control of tem. 
perance legislation. The Prohibitionists 
of the nation owe such action to the 
women, to whose faithful, zealous ang 
unrewarded efforts their party owes it, 
very existence. 

An added advantage of municipal womay 
suffrage is that it can be secured by legis. 
lative action alone, and does not need to 
be submitted for ratification to the mep 
like a constitutional amendment. It js 
greatly to be regretted that the New York 
Prohibitionists could not have given their 
adhesion to this practical measure. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKeE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 





NATHANIEL ARCHER RANDOLPH. 

Suffragists everywhere will feel the deep- 
est sympathy with their friend, Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., in 
the loss of her son, Dr. Randolph. Like 
his mother and wife, he was a firm friend 
of woman suffrage and of impartial jus- 
tice for all. He is worthy of the earnest 
words which the Philadelphia papers say 
in his praise. Heavily as the blow falls on 
our friends Mary Grew and Margaret Bur- 
leigh, who have known and loved him 
from infancy, our hearts ache still more 
for his mother and young wife and three 
little children left fatherless. 

Few men at his early age have attained 
such literary eminence in a learned pro- 
fession as Dr. Nathaniel Archer Randolph 
had already reached, when Sunday’s fatal 
tide at Longport swept his life away. He 
was by ambition a teaching physician and 
experimenter rather than a practitioner. 
While he was enthusiastic, he had a disci- 
plined judgment, with a dignity of manner 
and impressiveness of speech beyond his 
years. His special studies and experi- 
ments were devoted to nutrition and foods, 
a branch of hygiene and of preventive 
medicine of large and growing importance. 

Dr. Randolph was the only child of his 
distinguished mother, and shared her well 
known broad, humanitarian interests and 
self-devotion to a remarkable degree. She, 
in her present impaired health, has the 
earnest sympathy of hundreds who have 
never seen her face, but who know her as 
one of the bountiful powers for good in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Randolph, by position 
and scientific prestige, was already a lead- 
er among the younger men of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was a model of 
physical development and manly vigor; 
yet his death in the surf may have been 
due to some unsuspected heart weakness 
that made the temporary exhaustion fatal. 
He leaves a brilliant record for so young 4 
man, with its few years so full of useful 
and honorable labor for science and for 
humanity. H. B. B. 


LYDIA FORBES STEVENS. 


This name is very dear to all who knew 
the woman who bore it. For two years 
the writer has shared the hospitality of her 
home. Knowing her has strengthened his 
faith in God and man. Here was a wowal 
in whose presence sceptics became belier- 
ers. 

Her love went out in strong tides to lift 
the fallen, to strengthen the weak, to chee? 
and save and bless. No matter how gre! 
the fault, how deep the degradation. #¢ 
was ever a willing helper. The most frien¢- 
less or degraded were the very ones who 
she felt had first and strongest lait! 
upon her sympathy and help. Her firs 
question was not concerning the merit, but 
the need. Yet by no means was she blind 
to the sins and errors of wrong-doers. 0n¢ 
felt in her presence that her clear-seei2é 
eyes looked through his very soul, * 
that no moral taint was hidden from be 
searching gaze. Yet none more constall- 
ly than she spoke of the good in the bt 
man heart. Many a weary, sin-sick,hop® 
less prodigal she helped “to come to bit 
self.” Over many motherless ones oe 
watched with love and care. 

But her spiritual children constitute ® 
still more nomerous family. She “¥° 
about doing good.” Instead of waiting 
till the ery of need came to her eat, 
sought for those in need of help. No gue 
who sat at her hospitable board bat we 
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With all her domestic duties and quiet 
penevolences, she found time to carry on a 
large correspondence with those who, like 
perself, were seeking a practical solution 
ee ee ee 


delighted to discuss. 
taining to the amelioration of humanity, 
such as Temperance, Equal Rights and 
Co-operation she was especially interested. 

She lived for years in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, where she gladly and intelligently 
exercised her full rights of American citi- 

After coming to Colorado, she 

an able address on equal rights, 
and read the same before the Legislature 
at Denver. Her husband has also written 
numerous articles advocating equal rights, 
some of which have appeared in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Suffering that she was unable to alle- 
yiate, such as that of New York sewing- 
women, described by Helen Campbell, 
weighed upon her as a personal grief. She 
knew that society was responsible, and 
felt her* full share of the responsibility. 
Though she by no means closed her eyes 
to the shadows of earth, the sunshine of 
heaven always seemed to rest upon her 
face. None saw more clearly the wretch- 
edness and misery in the world, but none 
did more to relieve it. No cloud of de- 
spair ever cast its shadow on her brow. 

To those who knew her best, she never 
seemed old. Shecombined the enthusiasm 
and blithesome joy of youth with the wis- 
dom and patience of age. ‘Though a firm 
believer in Spiritualism, the Unitarian so- 
ciety had no friend more loyally devoted 
to its interests. ‘The Senior class of philo- 
sophical study in the Sunday school, the 
Ladies’ Unity Sewing-Circle, the Ladies’ 
History Class, and other reading-circles 
will miss her sadly. Few will miss her 
more than the young minister, to whom 
she was a wise and faithful mentor of the 
spirit. 

Her warried life, though brief in years, 
seemed eternal in the perfect love which 
characterized the union. Previous to her 
marriage, some sixteen years ago, to Mr. 
John J. Stevens, a husband in every way 
worthy of her, her home was in Pulaski, 
N. Y., where she lived a retired life of 
study and self-supporting industry. She 
seemed more real than the “eternal hills,” 
and yet she is no longer seen. On the 8th 
of August, at the age of fifty-four years, 
the passed away. Her home was indeed a 
sad one, but no crape, with its mute voice 
of cheerless, hopeless gloom, darkened the 
doors where she so long had been light and 
joy. The bereaved ones said: “We will 
not give way to selfish grief; our tears 
would mean less joy to her.” 

The funeral exercises were purely of 
& memorial character. A profusion of 
delicately tinted, sweet-scented flowers, 
arranged by loving hands, spoke,to all of 
purity, trust and life, of beauty, cheer and 
fragrance. Poems read, favorites of hers, 
were Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘He and She,” and 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Between the Dark and the 
Daylight.” Then words of reverent ap- 
preciation were spoken by friends, and 
songs of faith and heavenly hope were 
sung. Some thought it one of the most 
beautiful funeral services they had ever 
attended, and all felt that it was none too 
beautiful for the noble woman whom it 
was meant to commemorate. 

“Thanks be to God that such have been, 

Although they are no more.” 
NAPOLEON HOGELAND. 
—_—_—_+00—____ 
WOMAN’S COURAGE AT OHATSWORTH. 


The Chicago News says: 


“From the stories of eye-witnesses, the 
conduct of the women at the railway acci- 
dent at Chatsworth was extremely credi- 
table. Those who died met death with 
heroic bravery, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to escape did so after ren- 
dering those about them all the aid possi- 

hy There are some who are made strong 
ty Brest dangers or emergencies. ‘The 

+ bg women are of this sort, and 
dozens of them had hardly extricated 
themselves from the wreck before they 
themselves caring for the wounded 
and smoothing the pillows of the dying. 
The attending physicians attribute the re- 
covery of a great many of the wounded 
tolely to the ministering care of the noble 
4nd unselfish women.” 

We agree with the Omaha Republican 
that there is nothing exceptional in this 
tase. Itis part of the history of the world 
that women always show themselves pos- 
sessed of courage when it is most needed. 
They don’t bluster quite as much as men, 
or make a display of their nerve, but when 
did it ever fail in an emergency? What 
Woman ever deserted a loved one in dan- 
8er?— Topeka Capital. 

Women, according to W. T. F. Donald, 
* prominent business man of Atchison, 





lat State, and made it one to be proud of. 
He thinks the next decade will see women 


NOTES AND NEWB. 


Read our » paaieinns a4 offer. 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL office removed to 3 
Park Street, front roome, first flight. 
Health is now fashionable, and the more 
vigorous it is, the more admiration.—Lilian 
Whiting. 
The first caller at our new headquarters 
was our good friend, Mr. 8. R. Urbino, 
who appeared promptly at 9 A. M., at No. 
3 Park Street, to congratulate and greet us 
in our new home, 


A “Book of Authors,” soon to be pub- 
lished by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleve- 
land, will contain a very interesting biog- 
raphy of T. Wentworth Higginson, 


If there is anybody who fears that 
woman’s enfranchisement will ruin the old 
style of love-making, we should recom- 
mend to that person a course of reading in 
the fiction published by the Woman's 
JOURNAL.—Springjield Republican. 


A statue of Liberty is to be erected on a 
peak in San Francisco, which is to be 
lighted by electricity and will be one thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Thus the two 
most important ports on both sides of the 
country will have a statue of liberty; in 
each case represented as a woman. 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Free 
Medical and Surgical Dispensary for 
Women and Children, of Cleveland, O.. 
shows commendable activity and progress. 
All the officers of the Dispensary Society 
and the entire staff of physicians and sur- 
geons are women. Kate Parsons is the 
treasurer. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead will lecture as usual 
during the coming season, giving courses 
or single lectures upon Puritanism, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the American Poets, the 
British Parliament, Gladstone, Samuel 
Adams, Carlyle and Emerson, Dante, Im- 
manuel Kant, Lessing’s ‘“‘Nathan the 
Wise, or the Gospel of ‘Yoleration,” etc. 
Mr. Mead’s address is 73 Pinckney Street, 
Boston. 


The apostles of woman should not fail to 
notice that the leading reviews in the Lon- 
don Atheneum of July 30 are devoted to 
books done by women, namely: Miss Kate 
Norgate’s ‘‘England Under the Angevin 
Kings,” which is voted *‘the standard his- 
tory of England in the twelfth century,” 
Désiré Charnay’s “‘Ancient Cities of the 
New World,” translated by J. Gonino and 
Helen S. Conant, and Miss Alma Strettell’s 
translation of ‘Spanish and Italian Folk- 
Songs,” whose work receives enthusiastic 
praise. The works of Miss Norgate and 
Miss Strettell are published by Macmillan 
& Co.—Boston Beacon. 


Certain men in times past, as well as in 
Georgia at present, have clamored to be 
protected from the ambition of the black 
man. We have a very poor opinion. of 
such chaps, for they admit their inferior- 
ity when they ask for special legislation to 
bar out the blacks; but, much as we de- 
spise this cowardly exhibition of intoler- 
ance, we despise the man more who will 
by word, act or deed prevent woman from 
entering the lists to compete with him in 
her endeavor to earn an honest livelihood. 
Woman should have an equal chance with 
man, and so far as we are concerned we 
are not in the least afraid to arm her with 
the ballot.— Meadville Republican. 


A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine this 
month, discussing the question of self-sup- 
port by English women, says: 


“There are in England absolutely but 
two occupations open to the gentlewoman 
who must work and who is neither artistic, 
musical nor literary, but merely a poor 
but well-educated lady. She must be a 
companion or a governess. If she elects 
to be a companion she sacrifices youth, 
health and spirits—for what? For the im- 
mense sum of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year! Fifty pounds and her board. 


Not quite as much as we pay a general 
servant. What a sacrifice to the Moloch 
of gentility! If one does not want to be a 


companion, she can be a governess; and 
if she is a graduate of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, has diplomas for every known 
language, and can teach as much as the 
sas 8 clopzedia Britannica, she can earn one 

ed pounds, or five hundred dollars a 
~~~ and her board.” 

A curious illustration of the growth of 
woman suffrage ideas was shown at the 
reunion of the ‘‘Wheat” family, in Frank- 
lin, N. Y., early in August. More than 
one hundred members of it were present 
from all parts of the country. Original 
essays were read by recent “girl gradu- 
ates.” G. W. Reynolds, lately from Mas- 
sachusetts, predicted that ere long the 
women present would vote, and that in- 
temperance (unknown in the family) 
would then be banished from the country. 
This prophecy drew forth hearty applause. 
The representative speaker from New Jer- 
sey, Floyd B. Wheat, indorsed it emphat- 
ically, and a ringing “‘God speed the day” 
was audible amid clapping of hands and 
peals of laughter. Prominent among the 
suffragists present were Frank I. Wheat, 
of Boston University, and Dr. I. W. Smith, 





Voting in every State in the Union.— Pitts- 
burg Despatch. 


The, Boston Woman's JOURNAL is now 
basing its demand for female suffrage on 
the alleged fact that women have been 
paying one-tenth of the taxes in Massa- 
chusetts without being able to vote direct- 
ly on levying and spending the money, 
and asks, “Is this justice or fair play?” 
In reply, we would call attention to the 
fact that, there being more women than 
men in the State, the female suffragists’ 
scheme is to give one-tenth of the taxable 
property more representation than all the 
rest combined. “Is this justive or fair 
play ?”—Coneregationalist. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes to 
the Century a résumé of the circumstances 
under which she wrote the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” and closes by relating a 
picturesque incident : 


‘*When I visited Roberts College, in the 
a hborhood of Constantinople, the good 
rofessors and their ladies, at plrm 
raked me to listen well to what f might 
hear on my way down the steep declivity. 
I did so, and heard, in sweet, full cadence, 
the lines which scarcely seem mine, so 
much are they the breath of that heroic 
a and of the feeling with which it was 


Perhaps the experience of the poet was 
never more subtly told than in Mrs. Howe's 
expression that the lines hardly seemed 
her own because filled with the breath of 
that heroic time. The artist who gives 
expression to the noblest thought is al- 
ways haunted by this feeling of its being 
other than his own. 


By a singular backward movement dur- 
ing the last two years, woman’s work for 
the Government has met with decided dis- 
couragement under a curious explanation 
of the new civil service reform. While 
women in greater numbers have been ob- 
taining clerkships in mercantile establish- 
ments, the anomaly is presented of a les- 
sening demand at the great business cen- 
tre of the Government. The new retro- 
gression points less to the change in wom- 
en's ability for clerkships than to a de- 
cided falling oft from the principles of true 
civil service reform. As the graduates 
from women’s colleges enter the field of 
active competition, the standard of wom- 
an’s work is raised. Already several 
women college graduates have positions 
in the departments at Washington, and 
more would apply for examination if they 
received sufficient encouragement. In em- 
ploying men for work for which women 
are pre-eminently adapted, the Govern- 
ment disregards the chief principle of civil 
service reform, which is that the Govern- 
ment should conduct its affairs by the best 
business methods. In many branches of 
work, as in the Scientific and Patent Law, 
men have a field to themselves, and one 
entirely fitting and congenial, but for 
others, well-trained women workers are 
not only useful but necessary.— Boston 
Journal. 








IF ladies visiting Boston go to “The Red Glove,” 
53 West St., they are sure to be elegantly gloved. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


stren and wholesomeness. -More economical 
5 the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

mpetition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
wlan, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





How to Cook Well is a book 
for the million American fam- 
ilies that want to live well at 
small cost. Published by Lo- 
throp, Boston. $1.50. 

The bookstores have it. 


At “The Red Glove,” 


53 WEST STREET, 


Miss M. F. Fisk 








of Charles City, Ia., who, as ever, had a 
good word for the reform. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


FIFTY NOVELS 
For One New Subscriber. 











Until January 1, 1888, on receipt of $2.50, with the name of one new subscriber 
to THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, we will send the paper for one year, and will mail, 
postpaid, FIFTY NOVELS in pamphlet form, selected from the following list of 
175 publications. 

For $5, with the names of two new subscribers, we will send Two JouRNALS, 
and will mail, postpaid, ONE HUNDRED NOVELS. 

For $7.50, with the names of three new subscribers, we will send THREE 
JOURNALS and will mail, postpaid, the entire list of 175 works named below. 

In making your selections, name each work by its number. 

Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, .3 Park St., Boston. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete first-class novel or other work by a well known and 
popular author, are din They form, printed from good readable type ong paper. and many of 
them ill d mpri se some of the finest works ever written by some of the greatest and 
most popular writers, both of "America and urope, and place the best literature of the day within the reach of the 
masses of the people. Please look the list carefully over, and see if you do not find therein many that you desire to 
possess. Each one is complete in itself: 














Manual of Floriculture. Teaches the best method 
COMPLETE NOVELS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. | peeene, eo Iiwatated. 1 cure Siesess 


- 116. Guide te Needlework, Knit and Croch 
No, 147, tr Noel’s Heir. By Mre. May Aones : _as qumine designs and directions for all iting eB Fancy Needle. 


No. 148. A Bartered Life. By Manion Hania work, Artistic Embroider 
y, Lace Work, Knitting, Tatting, 
en Ml An Old Man's Sacrifice. By irs. “Aun 8. | Crochet and Net Work. Pan ym F 
No. 56. The Home Cook Book and Family Physician 
No. 131. The Forectiin! | Rubles. By M. T. Cavpor. containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes and hints to 


No. 133. The Ohest. By Syivanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 134. The Pearl of the te es eee, | simple os. remedies, kee as 
= "| No, 48. ‘aney Work for Home ornment, containing 
= _. House, By “ag {3 hog ¥ 1g, | ¢*8y and practical instructions for making fancy baskets, wall 
No. 165. FA scoster > Seep. ” Oath. B Mio a, aby pockets, brackets, needlework, ey ame oy 7 ete, IJUustrated. 
Devise fauarancd, Hrvington's Gath. By Mrs. Mane 4./ "40° “ke Common Bence Cook Keak. 4 thoroughly 
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The muse I strove to find; 
In vain o’er wide leagues did I range, 
She fied adown the wind. 


From love some solace then I sought; 
Alas! the woful day ; 
Whene’er to capture him I thought, 
He flitted tast away. 
But now both song and love are mine, 
I have not e’en to choose; 
lift those peerless eyes of thine, 
‘ art my love and muse! 





ee 
A SUNSET. 


BY SARA J. CONBOYE, 





In ruddy glow across the western sky, 
Beyond the waving trees, 

The beauties of a dying sunset lie, - 
Softened by twilight’s breeze. 

And far away beyond the purple light, 
With saddened eyes, I see 

This day’s rich graces fading from my sight, 
Forever gone from me. 

Forever gone to join the fearful hosts 
Of works and deeds undone, 

Which ever come to haunt, like spectral ghosts, 
As sets the evening sun. 


And now the sun has slowly gone from sight, 
And night comes stealing on; 
Oh! would that there might come, as fades the light, 


The joys of deeds well done. 
—The Pilot. 


= 0 ee 
WHY NOT POLICE MATRONS? 


You say that the world is too wicked, 
Its pathways, alas! they are spread 
With corruption and crime all too thickly 
For good and pure women to tread. 
You love them too well e’er to let them 
E’en look at their sisters who fall; 
You deafen their ears to the voices 
Ot Mercy and Duty that call. 


You would make them all recreants, cravens, 
All dastards and cowards who'd withhold 

A hand from those women, their sisters, 
Whom the dire monster, Sin, doth enfold. 


O men! pray remember, no woman 
Who’s worthy the name e’er will shirk 

Her share of the toil and the burden, 
The bitterness of the world’s work. 


Though you say that her heart is too tender 
In life’s horrors to bear any part, 

You can safely leave that to her Maker, 
Who created both her and her heart, 


And put her on earth as an angel, 
We'll say, since you will have it so; 

Not a picture-book angel, though, mind you, 
On a pedestal perched up for show, 


But a practical angel, a worker; 
And though she’s not halo nor wings, 
To this sinful old ball of a world a 
Sure foretaste of heaven she brings. 


Then let her go down to the haunts of 
Sin, Sorrow and Death, and outstretch 
Humanity’s hand to the fallen, 
The outcast, the sin-stricken wretch. 


She may touch the cold hearts that men harden, 
Make bitterer, wickeder, worse; 

She may help and uplift these, her sisters, 
To whom life itself is a curse. 


There’s a guerdon for aiding the captive 
To cast off the soul-crushing chain; 

There’s a glory, a crown, for the helper 
Whose hand tries to wipe out sin’s stain. 


Then, O men, rob not woman of Duty’s 
Most sacred and blessed of bays! 
Let her win her the crown of the martyr 
Though she walk through earth’s wickedest ways. 
M. N. B., in Boston Globe. 


—_—_———_—_ eo —___—_——__ 
DAVID'S OOLT. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


Miss Thusy Herrick arose from her bed 
on a certain summer morning with a sink- 
ing heart. Miss Thusy’s heart had been 
trained by long years of warfare to a sol- 
dierly steadiness and disregard of burdens ; 
it was very strange that it should falter 
now. She ascribed it toindigestion. That 
raspberry jam, the precious pot that Mar- 
thy Abby had made the last thing before 
she died, and which she had opened in 
honor of little Ruth Ellen, had not agreed 
with her, used as she was to a very low 
diet. 

Ruth Ellen couldn’t have suspected how 
low it had been. Miss Thusy assured her- 
self of that for the twentieth time, remem- 
bering with satisfaction the cake with four 
eggs in it—how considerate of the Cropple 
Crown and the big Plymouth Rock to lay 
those eggs! it seemed like real kindness 
of heart when one knew how badly they 
wanted to “*set”—and the tea with sugar 
in it. How long that tea and sugar had 
lasted! She had feared the sugar would 
hardly go round when the minister and his 
wife came to tea, and since then Miss Bath- 
sheba Wing and old Dr. Sewall and his 
daughter had visited her, and it had not 
looked really scanty last night. And little 
Ruth Ellen drank only milk. How much 
she had to be thankful for! And Miss 
Thusy upbraided her heart, which, never- 
theless, lay heavily in her bosom. 

How good it was to see Ruth Ellen, her 
own flesh and blood, her sister’s daughter, 
although it almost took her breath away 
to see a young lady a head and shoulders 
taller than she herself ; and so dignified !— 
a school-teacher; and stylish—there were 
three silk dresses hanging in the spare- 
room closet. She must try todarn her old 
black silk so it would hold together for 
one wearing. Ruth Ellen might think it 


ekzpeereers 





way from Chicago to visit her aunt and 
her mother’s old home for the first time. 
Miss Thusy drew from between her feather 
bed and mattress a yellow old stocking, 
and shook out some silver from its foot, 
mostly in dimes and half-dimes, and of an- 
| cient dates. She counted it as intently as 
if she had not counted"it two days"before, 
and the linea between her brows were 
ploughed into deep furrows. 

“Groceries and butcher’s-meat are all; 
the garden’|I do the rest ; and if she aint one 
to notice that I don’t eat much-— But the 
colt wouldn’t have had to go if she hadn’t 
come. I[ couldn’t ask Squire Robinson to 
wait any longer for his interest, and mebbe 
it’s wrong for me to feel so about a dumb 
cre’tur’, anyhow.” 

As Miss Thusy went through the long 
woodshed to the barn she trembled in 
every limb. She said to herself that it was 
because the early dawn was so chilly. 

As she unfastened the barn door a cheer- 
ful whiny greeted her. For how many 
years was it that she had never once iniss- 
ed that friendly morning greeting? Not 
since David died, and David was but a lad, 
and he would be forty now. She went 
into the stall, and patted the long, gaunt 
head of the old horse, who looked at her 
with affectionate eyes; she felt of his 
rough, shaggy sides, where one could al- 
most count the ribs. 

“You'll be better off, Tim—you'll be 
better off,” she said, earnestly, as if he 
must understand. Then she fed him, 
bringing a small measure of oats which 
she had carefully treasured in the almost 
empty meal-chest in the granary, and 
which Tim looked at as if he thought his 
eyes must deceive him. 

While she was getting breakfast she 
went often to the door and looked out. At 
length a man drove into the yard, and got 
out of the wagon with a rope in his hand. 
{t was Squire Robinson’s **hired man.” 

‘*You’ll find the colt in the barn,” called 
Miss Thusy, and the man, suppressing a 
grin at the name which she applied to her 
old horse, took his way there, while Miss 
Thusy retired to her bedroom and shut 
the door. 

When Ruth Ellen came down to break- 
fast, as fresh and blooming as a rose, and 
making the old house look ashamed of its 
dinginess, her youthfully quick eyes in- 
stantly detected the signs of a fresh grief 
on her aunt’s care-trodden face. 


Ruth Ellen was not without discretion— 
poverty and school-teaching are apt to 
confer that grace—and she said nothing, 
and pretended not to observe, but while 
cheerfully recommending the lettuce as 
fresh from the garden, Miss Thusy’s voice 
broke, and a sob struggled fiercely in her 
well-disciplined old throat. 


‘‘Dear Aunt Thusy!” and the little girl 
went and put her strong young arms 
around the little withered old form. 

It was such a temptation. Miss Thusy 
had been weighed down with her anxious 
secrets for so long that she was sick with 
longing for human sympathy. All the 
three years that Marthy Abby was dying 
of consumption she didn’t let her know 
that Lot Peters had cheated them out of 
the Groundnut Hill farm, or that the Free- 
dom Bank had failed, or that she had been 
obliged to get Squire Robinson to take a 
mortgage of two thousand dollars on the 
homestead—the old place that was to be 
left to Ruth Ellen, the only grandchild. 
And Marthy Abby had never known that 
she braided straw, and sewed it into bon- 
nets for the factories, for she worked 
nights in the old lumber-room in the attic. 
And Marthy Abby died peacefully, never 
dreaming of the prowling wolf. And 
since she died bread had grown sacantier, 
day by day; machines had come into the 
straw factories, and there was no more de- 
mand for hand-work, and, grown morbid 
in her loneliness, Miss Thusy could see 
nothing sometimes for days and days but 
the poor-house looming darkly before her ; 
worse, there would be nothing for lit- 
tle Ruth Ellen; it might be said that her 
grandfather’s property, which should have 
been hers, had been lost by mismanage- 
/ ment. 

Miss '(husy’s mind, weighed down so 
long by these secrets, felt an almost un- 
controllable impulse at this touch of sym- 
pathy to share its burden. But she ral- 
lied all her forces, like the valiant fighter 
that she was. All was not yet lost. Not 
yet would she tell Ruth Ellen how little 
was left of her inheritance. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
believe I was so foolish, Ruthy Ellen,” she 
said. ‘It’s all about a colt that I sold this 
morning. Folks living alone do get at- 
tached to dumb things. And he was 
David's calico colt; mebbe you’ve heard 
your mother tell of him? David got 
drowned in Still River. The very last time 
Lever saw him alive he was riding the colt 
to pasture. He was dreadful proud of him 
because he was calico, and because he'd 





broke him all by himself. He turned 








round, top of the hil? there, and waved his 
cap to me. Seems asif I had never looked 
out at that hill since without seeing his 
proud, laughing face. *T'wa’n’t two hours 
afterwards that they brought his body 
home to us drowned. David was the 
youngest—only a little lad. "T'was natural 
we should all set by the colt for David's 
sake; and now it’s been so many years— 
and they’re all dead and gone but him and 
me; and he knew so much; it did seem 
to me as if a real human soul was looking 
at me out of his eyes—and”—— 

The obstinate lump in her throat got the 
better of Miss Thusy altogether. 

“Why did you part with him?’ asked 
the girl, her voice shaken, sympathetical- 
ly. 

**I—-I—oh, well, some thought he was 
getting kind of skittish. He r’ared up 
right in front of the meeting-house, and he 
gnawed the bark off Deacon Hopkins’ 
maple, and”—— Miss ‘Chusy stopped sud- 
denly with an appalling sense of her own 
wickedness. It was the first time she had 
ever prevaricated. She thought of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, and of the angels who 
fell from their first estate—by pride. 

She had scarcely sufficient self-control 
to answer, ‘Squire Robinson, over to Tat- 
nick,” when Ruth Ellen inquired, quietly, 
whom she had sold the horse to. 

Ruth Ellen went out for a walk soon 
after breakfast. She had previously gone 
up to her room, and taken from her trunk 
a lean little purse; it was a purse that had 
but little capacity for fatness at the best, 
and had now a pathetically shrunken look. 
Ruth Ellen had her little secrets. ‘The 
three silk dresses were made out of her 
cousin's old ones. Her cousin was a pub- 
lic reader, and had to have fine clothes. 

She counted her money, as Miss Thusy 
had done, and even impatiently squeezed 
the dejected limpness of the little purse. 

“T would do it if it took every cent I had 
in the bank!” she said, with determination. 
“I know Tom would think I ought to—if 
we have to wait forever.” 

Vainly had Miss Thusy reduced herself 
(at least in her own eyes) to the moral 
level of Ananias and Sapphira. Ruth 
Ellen was acquainted with the wolf, and 
she knew his tracks. 

She asked the first person she met the 
way to Tatnick. It was three niles, and 
the day was warm; but Ruth Ellen was 
not in the least daunted. 

It was easy to find Squire Robinson’s. 
The first person she asked told her, with a 
look of incredulity at her ignorance—a 
great, bare, white house set upon a hill, 
thrifty but unbeautiful. Squire Robinson 
was just coming from the hayfield with a 
rake over his shoulder—a rugged old farm- 
er with strongly marked features, but with 
a trace of humor about his thin, grim 
mouth. The twinkle in his eye struck 
Ruth Ellen with a vague sense of familiar- 
ity. 

**You have just bought a horse of Miss 
Arethusa Herrick, I believe,” said Ruth 
Ellen, her eagerness struggling with her 
school-mistress-like propriety of expres- 
sion. 

The squire leaned over the stone wall, 
and regarded her meditatively. 

“T galo’late I have,” he admitted at 
length. ‘Been walkin’ consid’able far?” 

‘From Cumberland Village. Would you 
be willing to sell the horse?” 

‘*You don’t say so? Well, you aint one 
of the slim ones, are you? Don’t stop 
down there when you're at home?” 


“No; I live in Chicago. Would you” —— 

“Chicago, eh? Got folks down to Cum- 
berland, I expect?” 

“Tam Miss Herrick’s niece.” 

‘*Well, there! I thought I saw the Her- 
rick look. And so you’re Pantiny’s daugh- 
ter! I used to think consid’able of Pan- 
tiny. She was a little, slim thing”—— 

‘*Yes, I look like my father’s people. 1 
want very much to buy Aunt Thusy’s 
horse” ——— 

‘Well, well; you come and set in the 
porch and get rested, and we’ll talk it 
over.” 

The squire set a chair for her in ‘the 
porch. 

“Well, now, I didn’t buy that horse for 
an investment,” said the squire, after he 
had drained the last drop of a mug of cider. 
‘*T didn’t expect a great rush of offers for 
him. Aint a corner in calico horses your 
way, is there?” 

“*T want a horse to drive while I’m here,” 
said Ruth Ellen, ‘and I think Aunt Thusy 
would be glad to have him again.” 

‘*You kind of want to make her a pres- 
ent of him?’ said the squire, looking at 
her keenly. And then he threw back his 
head and laughed gruffly. “It’s cur’us! 
You wouldn't think two folks would have 
set on that old cretur for a present, but 
that’s just what I wanted of him. I’ve got 
a -in-law”—his mouth assumed a 
sevenfold grimness. ‘We heard of it yes- 


terday, and my wife made me promise— 


she’s an invalid, and have to or 
. ‘d I 


OEY that oud de t in the parster, and 


I happened to think he’d be just the thing, 





and probably Thusy would be glad to get 
something for him, and I "lowed her seven- 
ty-five dollars for him. He aint really 
worth any more than he'd bring at the 
bone-factory, but it kind of struck me 
that he’d be an uncommon suitable wed- 
din’ present for Solon Hickey’s daughter. 
You’ve seen Solon Hickey ?” 

‘‘He chopped some wood for Aunt Thusy 
last night, I think.” 

‘Yes, that’s the man; he can chop wooi 
—when he’s sober. Well, my son, my 
only son”—the squire’s gruff voice shook 
—‘‘has married Solon Hickey’s daughter. 
Lizy Ann Hickey is my daughter-in-law, 
and she’s just what you might expect her 
father’s daughter to be. He got entangled 
with her here, and she followed him out 
West. You never happened to come acrost 
him out there, did you—my son, Tom Rob- 
inson?” — 

“Tom Robinson!” repeated Ruth Ellen, 
her cheeks growing pinker. ‘I know a 
Tom Robinson, but he isn’t your son.” 

“Robinsons aint a thing that there’s 
only one of, but they’re most likely folks, 
so far as I’ve seen. What does hedo fora 
livin’, this one that you're acquainted 
with ?” 

‘*He’s an electrician, and he is inventing 
a new transmitter for telephones. He's 
very talented.”” Ruth Ellen’s cheeks were 
now very pink. 

‘Talkin’ machines, eh? If he’d invent 
something to make folks hold their 
tongues, he’d do better. 1 don’t take 
much sto@&k in inventions myself. Where 
does he hail from?” 

“From New England. I don’t know 
what town. He never says anything about 
his home. I think because it was un- 
happy. His father was—was a horrid old 
thing!” 

Ruth Ellen reached this climax sudden- 
ly, carried out of her reserve and the pro- 
priety of a school-mistress by her feeling 
for ‘T'om’s wrongs. 

“Humph! He told you so, 1 s’pose,” 
said the squire, evidently disposed to take 
the part of the disparaged parent. 

‘I know he must have been, to quarrel 
with Tom. Tom has a beautiful disposi- 
tion.” 

*Can’t be my Tom,” said the squire, 
with decision. 

‘*Why, of course it isn’t your Tom. He 
isn’t married,” said Ruth Ellen. 

‘Goin’ to be, mebbe,” said the squire, 
slyly. 

Ruth Ellen‘ turned the conversation to 
the horse. 

“I would be willing to give you more 
than seventy-five dollars for him,” she 
said anxiously. 

‘*Bless you, I haven’t got the horse,” 
said the squire. ‘I told my man to take 
him right along to Hickey’s and say ’twas 
a present for my daughter-in-law.” 


““Oh, dear! do you suppose she would sell 
him?” Ruth Ellen arose, feeling vexed 
with the squire for not having told her at 
ence. 

‘‘Well, I guess she don’t set enough by 
her father-in-law to hinder her,” said 
Squire Robinson. ‘But don’t be in such 
ahurry. I can’t help thinkin’ it’s kind of 
cur’us about that Tom Robinson of yours. 
Now my Tom has been inventin’ things 
ever since he wa'n’t higher’n that choppin’ 
block. And another coincidence is that 
he haint been dutiful to his father.” 


Ruth Ellen looked bewildered for a mo- 
ment; then she turned a smiling and as- 
sured face upon him. 

**But my Tom isn’t married,” she said, 
and turned away. 

‘‘Here, wait a minute, and I’ll hitch up 
and carry you,” cried the squire. But 
Ruth Ellen would not wait. She was very 
much obliged, but she preferred to walk. 

The truth was she was more bewildered 
and less assured than she seemed, and 
wanted to be alone to think. Startling 
recollections were coming up. Tom had 
objected so seriously to her coming to 
Cumberland, that only her sense of duty 
to her aunt had enabled her to resist. him. 
He was very silent about his past life, but 
she had heard him speak of fishing from 
Cumberland bridge and roaming in Tat- 
nick woods when he was a boy. ‘That 
was when she had first met him; later, 
after he knew that Cumberland was her 
mother’s old home, he had said nothing 
about it. 

And that twinkle in the squire’s eye! 
the familiar look that had struck her when 
she first saw him! 

“Got entangled with her here.” No, 
no, it could not be. She must be mad to 
think of doubting Tom. And Robinson 
was such a common name. Tom, too. 
There might be a dozen Tom Robinsons in 
the West who came from New England. 
But the ghost that the squire had raised 
‘would not down.” It followed her all 
the way to the village, and made her face 
white as she knocked at Solon Hickey’s 
door, and asked for Mrs. Rebinson, 

A tall young woman, strikingly hand- 
some, and theatrically arrayed in dilapi- 
dated finery, with ner blonde hair in curl- 
papers, made her appearauce. 





oe ean ieee 
your gave you?” 

The young woman flushed angrily, « 
don’t want none of his presents, and : 
don’t know nothin’ about the horse, | 
guess pa took care of him.” 

“Pa,” a little, bent, shuffling man, peereg 
out under his tall daughter’s shoulder with 


“That ole hoss? What you want of him? 
I let Jerry Eames over to Gonic have him. 
He’s tryin’ to saw logs by hoss-power.” 

“Where is Gonic?’ asked | Rath ‘Ellen, 
anxiously, but still surveying with inter. 
est the girl whom Squire Robinson’s Tom 
had married. ‘Bout seven, mild from 
here. I don’t know as the ole rack 9’ 
bones has lived to git there. If you wan't 
to buy a hoss, now, Amos Berry has got 
one”’?—— 

But Ruth Ellen was hurrying away 
with scanty ceremony, her brain busy 
with a plan for getting to Gonic as soon as 
possible. The ghost was laid—almost, 
Lizy Ann’s grammar and curl papers had 
done it, Never could Tom have been at- 
tracted by a young woman like that, al- 
though she was dazzlingly handsome in 
her way. Ruth Ellen disapproved so 
strongly of the way, that the very beauty 
seemed an offence against propriety. 

Miss Thusy met her at the door with 
anxious inquiries, and the assurance that 
she “looked all beat out.” 

She had walked too far, and the day was 
warm, was the only explanation Ruth 
Ellen gave. 

They had scarcely finished their mid- 
day dinner when a resounding ‘‘Hullo!” 
drew them to the door. Squire. Robinson 
was at the gate, reining in a horse that had 
evidently been going at a headlong pace. 

“Pll get him for you, never you fear!” 
he called. ‘And I’ll have that scoundrel 
Hickey arrested for obtaining goods 
under false pretences. He's played a 
trick” —— 

The squire was off again, and the end of 
the sentence was Jost in the rattling of his 
wheels. 

‘Dear! dear! I don’t know what the 
squire meant,” said Miss Thusy, adjusting 
her glasses to survey the cloud of dust in 
his wake, as if it might be expected to 
ofter an explanation. ‘‘I understood ‘twas 
something about Solon Hickey. Squire 
Robinson is good-hearted, but he is quick- 
tempered and arbitrary, and hard to get 
along with. ‘There was his son Tom. 
Tom is like the Applebys; his mother was 
old Parson Appleby’s daughter, refined 
and sensitive, and high-spirited too. The 
squire was nad because he couldn’t make 
a farmer of him, and stop his inventing 
things, and Tom went ’way off to Chicago, 
and he’s never been home sinee, and I don’t 
believe the squire hears from him at all. 
Tom’s aunt, Rebecca Trueworthy, told 
me he was doing well, and was getting up 
an improvement on telephones that was 
going to be a great thing. Why, Ruthy 
Ellen, you’re dreadful pale! You’d better 
lie down and take a nap.” 

Ruth Ellen availed herself of this op- 
portunity to retire to her room, but she 
did not take a nap. She counted the ris- 
ing suns on the bedquilt and the green 
roses on the wall-paper to keep herself 
from thinking, and wished that she were 
dead. Once or twice she remembered to 
reproach herself that she no longer seemed 
to care about David's colt, although Miss 
Thusy’s faded old eyes were red with 
weeping, and her cheerfulness pathetically 
forced. It became evident at length that 
there was no virtue whatever in the rising 
suns or the green roses, counted up oF 
down or from side to side, and the rising 
suns had grown to look like grinning 
fiends. Her head was bursting, and the &i- 
lence and loneliness were unedurable. 

“There’s Marilly Cleaves bringing the 
raspberries she’s been picking for me,” 
she heard Miss Thusy say as she ran dow 
stairs, and she followed Miss Thusy out to 
the gate. 

“Here's the bride and groom comin’ 
along, ’pearin’ out!” cried Marilly (lank 
and freckled and fifteen), in gleeful ex- 
citement—‘‘Mr. and Mis’ Roberson—Lizy 
Ann Hickey that was. Aint they a hand- 
some couple?” 

Miss 'Thusy adjusted her glasses. Ruth 
Ellen turned her back to the road. Tbé 
flower garden and the orchard and the 
crooked willow-tree seemed to be dancing 
around her in a mad whirl, Then suddeo- 
ly she trod her weakness under-foot, and 
turned steadily around. 

A spruce young man, in a gay necktie, 
pronounced gloves, and a jaunty calle, 
painfully conscious of unaccustomed splet 
dor, walked beside Lizy Ann, whose di- 
lapidated morning finery was 
for fresh gorgeousness, and whose crimps 
had escaped from their chrysalis state 
into marvellous golden fluffiness. 

Ruth Ellen drew a long breath. 

“Pm afraid Bill Robinson's got more’? 
he bargained for,” said Miss Thusy, with* 


prophetic shake of the head. 
“Bill? [thought the squire’s son ¥* 
Tom?” said Ruth Ellen. 4 yet 
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did you? Come to think of it, there was 
talk of that. Bill is kind of a connection, 
and used to work at the squire’s and when 
he first began to court Lizy Ann, Tom 
pore the blame to screen him. Consid’able 
of it was pride, too, I guess; being hurt 
that his father should misjudge him so’st 
to think he would go to see Lizy Ann. 
And Hickey, he got hold of what the 
squire thought, and spread the story. He’s 
had a grudge against the squire ever since 
he got him put into jail for stealing. I 
shouldn’t wonder if that had something 
to do with Tom’s going away. When the 
squire gets a notion in his head, there’s no 
driving it out, and Tom wa’n't one to try.” 

Ruth Elien returned to her room. What 
an inoffensive, cheerful work of art a ris- 
ing-sun quilt was! And green was nota 
pad color for roses. 

She wrote a letter to Tom with a sen- 
tence in it which puzzled him very much, 
and which seemed to him entirely out of 
keeping with the good sense which he 
fondly believed to be one of Ruth Ellen’s 
prominent ¢haracteristics. ‘You have 
som dreadful to forgive me for, 
Tom, and I want you to do it, and never 
ask me what it is.” 


The squire came driving along toward 
nightfall. : 

“I've got him!’ he called to Ruth Ellen 
as he alighted. ‘‘Hickey’s coming with 
him. I made the rascal go and fetch him 
himself. ‘The poor old beast was dizzy, 
and fell in the mill, and they were getting 
ready toknock him on the head. Look here, 
Miss Thusy! I’ve been trying to give my 
daughter-in-law a present, and if 1 aint 
mightily mistaken I’ve got hold of the 
right girlnow/ It isn’t much of a present, 
but it’s what she wants; and by-and-by, 
when the knot is actilly tied, I’m going to 
give her another present—a little paper 
that you and I know of, that'll give her 
the old place free and clear. Somehow 
she suits me. I don’t know whether it’s 
because I like the Herrick blood, or because 
she called me names. Here comes Hickey !” 

With trembling steps Miss Thusy hur- 
ried across the yard. The old horse came 
limping dejectediy along, and as his mis- 
tress drew near he raised his drooping 
head and looked at her with humanly re- 
proachful eyes. But as she raised her 
little bent figure on tiptoe and threw her 
arms around his neck, he lowered his ca-" 
daverous head and gently rubbed her 
shoulder. 

“O Tim, forgive me!” said Miss Thusy, 
with tears of mingled penitence and joy. 

“Turrible great fuss ’bout an ole hoss,” 
said Solon Hickey.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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CHILDREN’S. COLUMN. 


CRICKET SONGS, 


What's the song the crickets sing— 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring? 


When I take my little broom 
And go dusting through the room: 
“Sweep! sweep! sweep! sweep!” 
When I go to bed at night 

Then I hear them out of sight: 
“Sleep! sleep! sleep! sleep!” 
When I waken, every day, 

If it’s sunny, then they say: 
“Peep! peep! peep! peep!” 

But they feel as bad as I 

Whed it rains, for then they cry: 
“Weep! weep! weep! weep!’ 


———— #9 — 
A TALK ABOUT SPIDERS. 


“What are you doing, papa?” Harry 
Middleton inquired from the chamber win- 
dow, as Mr. Middleton, with bent head, 
was walking slowly and carefully about 
% the lawn, evidently observing some- 
thing at every step. 

“Iam consulting with the clerks of the 
Weather,” papa replied. “I want to see 
tit is going to be a good day for our ex- 
Cursion.” . 

“[should think he’d look up instead of 

»” said Harry to his mother, who 
ood beside him. 

“Run out and tell papa your ideas on 
thas subject,” said mamma, with a smile. 
Just as likely as not you will learn some- 





“Well, yes,” said Mr. Middleton, as he 
bered through his spectacles into the 
gigs, “it is usually wiser to look up than 

but one can find out a number of 
by looking on the ground, I have 
ed.”’ 

“But the clerk of the weather don’t live 

our lawn,” said Harry. 

“Yes, he does, and I will show you 

tre. Do you see this wonderful spi- 
ters web, my boy? Come close now, and 
tell me if you ever saw anything more 

1,” and Mr, Middleton pointed out 
“unusually large web, suspended from a 
stem of grass which happened to be 

* little longer than: those immediately 
it. This stem bent gracefully to the 
structure, the flowering end so 
disposed that it seemed as if 


ore. Single threads on either 

‘it with other spears of 
grass, and here it swung in the gentle 
morning breeze, a wonderful picture in- 
deed to those who had eyes to see. 

“‘Now, Harry,” the gentleman continued, 
“IT feel sure that we are going to have an 
unusually fine day.” 

‘But, papa, there isn’t a bit of sun, and 
it’s all drizzly, and I heard the gardener 
telling mamma that the wind was coming 
round north-east.” 

“The grass clerks of the weather tell me 
that the wind is going to remain just where 
it is—south-west—and that we need not be 
a bit afraid to venture on our excursion.” 

**Bat how do they tell you, papa?” 

“By the care with which these little 
houses have been built, and by the length 
of the chains, or filaments, that support the 
web on either side. I have found that the 
webs which are likely to be immediately 
destroyed by rain are made with larger 
meshes, and are not so securely and me- 
thodically fastened. Now these terminat- 
ing filaments are so very long that I feel 
sure that we shall not only have this day 
fine, but the weather will be uninterrupt- 
edly pleasant for a week or more.” 

‘Where is the spider that belongs to 
this web, papa?” Harry inquired. 

“T saw him a few moments ago in the 
grass there, eating an earwig,” said Mr. 
Middleton. 

“Why, papa, I thought spiders only ate 
flies !” 

“Flies are more easily obtained than 
other - things,” said papa, ‘‘but earwigs 
and daddy-long-legs are favorite articles 
of diet with them. Spiders have most vo- 
racious appetites. If we could watch here 
for a while we should see this most artistic 
spider carrying bits of provender up into 
his web. Probably by night he will have 
eaten up web and all, for the food gets so 
inextricably tangled with the meshes that 
it is impossible to prevent it. Then he 
will set to work industriously again, and 
before daybreak there will be another 
web. A gentleman much interested in 
insect life, and who has watched and fed 
spiders day after day, computes that, if a 
man were to eat, in twenty-four hours, 2 
small alligator, a lamb, a young camelo- 
pard, a sheep and one hundred and twenty 
larks, he would consume, according to his 
size, just about as much food as a spider 
does in that time.” 

‘*Do they ever eat each other, papa?” 

“Yes, Harry, spiders are regular canni- 
bals; but they do not often make a meal 
of this kind if anything better is to be had. 
But let provender be scarce, and then, woe 
betide the little spiders, for they will be 
gobbled up—or down—without the slight- 
est compunction.” 

‘*‘Well, mamma told me I should learn 
something,” said Harry, ‘‘and I think I 
have, sure enough.” 

Harry counted the fine days after this, 
and there were just twelve.—Zleanor Kirk, 
in Congregationalist. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Mrs. . M. VAN BRONT'S 
)) Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


q Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y,. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense”’ 









Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
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All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 
*Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
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NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


By ABBEY & MUNGER. 

By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compositions 
of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good composer of refined taste, 
a child lover and successful teacher, who has recently 
passed away. This new collection of the sweetest of 
children’s hymns and songs is likely to be received 
with great favor. ° 

35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 
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Jehovah’s Praise, L. 0. Emerson, is an en- 
tirely new and superior book for Choirs, Singing 
Classes and Conventions. A large and attractive 
collection of Sacred and Secular music for prac- 
tice and Church Service, Anthems, and Hymn 
Tunes. 

Price, 81; 89 per dozen. 


of Praise, Rev. Cuas. L. HUTCHINS, 

ve osenples a igh aioe in the esteem of those who 

nD a collection of music of convenient size, not 

difficult and of moderate price, to use in religious 

meetings and in the Sunday-school service. Ev- 

erything is dignified and in good taste, yet there 

is spirit and brilliancy throughout. Please ex- 
amine. 

Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 


Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the 8, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isn , a8 their facilities for pe ang oe | 
Shades and Lace rtains have never before DB 
equalled in this or any other country. 

aay Telephone number 7232. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD,. 
Des Moines, Iowa- 














(RE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A full 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
-born infants, now being so extensive- 


ly substituted for the old-style pea to 
the patience of both mother and child, was pabliches 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, with a supplement 


WHIST UNIVERSAL. 


An analysis of the game, improved by the introduc- 
tion of American Leads. By G. W. P., author of 
“American Whist.” 1 vol. 12mo. Gilt top. $1.25. 


“Whist Universal” is now the one guide-book for 
the great game. All the maxims that we need, of al 
the authorities, in connection with the respective 
subject-matter to which they apply, are within the 
covers of this compilation. The reasons for the new 
management of play made necessitous by its superi- 
ority over other plans are clearly shown, and exam- 
ples and illustrations given. The important prac- 
tical features and factors of the game are treated 
comprehensively, so that the learner and the ad- 
vanced player will be interested in the analysis. The 
book is full of the most desirable information upon 
the game, and easily takes the lead of every Whist 
Treatise in quantity and quality of whist intelligence. 


‘* Whist Universal” is a complete compendium of 
all the leading authorities, and is a hand-book which 
will be needed by every player. 





On account of the success of Ticknor’s Paper 
Series of 


ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


the publication will be continued semi-monthly here- 

after (at 50 cents each). The same high standard 

of selection which has rendered this series noticeably 

superior to all others will be carefully maintained, 

and the series will contain none but THE BEST 

AND MOST POPULAR WORKS. 
The August issues are: 


No. 14. 


The Story of a Country Town. 
By E. W. Howe. 
No. 15. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 


By RoBERT GRANT, author of ‘Face to Face,”’ 
“A Romantic Young Lady,” etc. 


No. 16. 
Culture’s Garland. 


Being Memoranda of the gradual rise of Litera. 
ture, Art, Music and Society in Chicago and 
other Western Ganglia. By EUGENE FIELD 
With Preface by Julian Hawthorne. 

“The name of Eugene Field of the Chicago Daily 
News is already a famous and favorite name in jour- 
nalism. He bears the reputation of a humorist, but 
his humor is not of the conventional order, it has a 
wider and a loftier scope. . . . The present little 
volume comprises a bubbling forth of delightful bad- 
inage and mischievous raillery. It is a book which 
doubtless will attain a national popularity; but ad- 
mirable, and indeed irresistible, though it be in its 
way, it represents a very inconsiderable fraction of 
the author’s real capacity.”—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Culture’s Garland is also issued in cloth bind- 
ing, $1. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 





One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 


For example: The ‘“‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 


American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 


We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 

Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 


Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 


Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No. 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
82 FRANKLIN STREET 








of patterns. , 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman St., New Yo k. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesds 
and Saturday excepted. 4 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal! Sup- 
pester and Beate —J_ to enete pee hours, 
m . exce ur s. 80 evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 4 m 











COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures......0...+seeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......seccccsessesccces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+sssceseseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GHRGUNES DORcccseccccccccess opecsececeese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. coma 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Geoctarz, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three Ff graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apEly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











LESsSons 


Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s 
papers on Candy-Making at Home, recently pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with “Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook- 
ing,” containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-named books. 


The popular demand for this book is indicated by 
the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 


This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuL1a WaRD HoweE, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-roome, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








“It is the only Peper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s Jounmas.""- Maria ‘Mitchell. 

“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
acon. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 
“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 

“The WomAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. - Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. rd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracte 
sample copies) sent ya for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


LAS} csammineamieaiion 
ssemeion'h ohiouaat Semana 
WARD | STATIONERY, 
FANCY GOODS, 
GAY | ei, 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


New een Anne House, containing 11 roo 
bath i. “d and 


oak, ash, 
whitewood. Three fi bay wi 5 
&e. About 18,000 feet of fend wiht be sald or 
bargain and on easy terms. Apply to 
DELLA E. NOYES, | 











Boston 


10 Fairview St., near Train St., Dorchester. 
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THE FREEDWOMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY ELIZABETH HYDE BOTUME. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In 1864 I was moved, like hundreds of 
other women, to go South to help on the 
education of the recently emancipated 
slaves. Since then, I have spent a part of 
each year among those people, directing 
a school for the children and doing what | 
could for the parents, especially for the 
women, whose position and condition en- 
listed my deepest sympathies. 

When the slaves were emancipated, they 
were like four million children turned 
loose and thrown upon their own re- 
sources. In worse condition than chil- 
dren, for they had never been disciplined, 
nor taught anything excepting bard work. 
They were expected to have wisdom with- 
out education or experience. Even the 
most intelligent, and those with the best 
opportunities, had lived under great and 
peculiar restrictions. There was nothing 
they could really call their own. Every 
gift of mind, body and estate belonged to 
the white race, to be rendered up on de- 
mand. The “free niggers” were often 
worse off than their slave friends. ‘They 
were ‘free slaves,” a most unfortunate 
class, of whom everything was expected 
and to whom nothing was granted. From 
these the most abject servitude was de- 
manded, with no return of recognition or 
support or protection. 

The first negro women brought under 
my care were called ‘contraband refu- 
gees,” from the rice swamps of South Caro- 
lina. They had all been field hands, and 
knew absolutely nothing else but field 
work. Asa man said of his wife, who was 
ambitious to learn to sew: ‘She aint much 
on the needle, but she is great on the hoe.” 

In their previous condition they had al- 
ways been under the care of overseers and 
drivers. Their tasks had been allotted 
them and they were called to work by the 
sound of the horn. They lived in “negro 
quarters,” a collection of small houses, 
with usually two rooms, and rarely more 
than three, and they were furnished with 
limited rations for food. In the working 
season their simple cooking was mostly 
done by the children, and their clothing 
was made by the plantation seamstress. 
Maternity never excused them from field 
labor. They were allowed a week to “‘lie 
by” after confinement, and then they were 
expected, and on many places required, to 
again take up their tasks, leaving the little 
ones to be cared for by the plantation 
nurse, who was usually one of the old 
women past work. 

I do not mention these things in criti- 
cism of the old condition of things. These 
were the curses of slavery, which engen- 
dered every evil under the sun. Many 
humane masters and mistresses would 
have gladly bettered the conditions of 
their slaves, had it been possible under ex- 
isting circumstances. ‘They were held by 
inexorable laws, which sometimes left 
them no more freedom than the people 
they bought and sold. 

When the slave women were emanci- 
pated they were truly born again. It was 
a new world they had entered, of which 
they were entirely ignorant. Their eager- 
ness to learn was most pathetic. They 
came to us for advice on all subjects, and 
on all occasions, saying: ‘Us aint know 
nothing and you is to larn we.” ‘I tell 
you, ma’am, book-larning is a great thing” 
was constantly said to me. I often 
thought with humility and shame of my 
lost opportunities, when called upon to de- 
cide some knotty question of hygiene or 
ethics. One woman, who had a serious 
female weakness, came to me for advice 
and help. After patiently listening to her 
as she tried to tell me of her condition, I 
said: “‘O Auntie, that is beyond me. I 
do not know what to do for you.” Her 
Jook of surprise was extreme. ‘‘In course 
you knows, ma‘am, for you can read 
books.” Alas! my knowledge of books 
was a weak help, when I needed to know 
so much of human nature. 

In the old times the marriage relation 
was but little understood by the slaves. 
Circumstances brought a couple together, 
but their union could only be consum- 
mated by the will of the owner, whose 
consent was all that was necessary for a 
marriage. Rarely, if ever, was there any 
marriage ceremony. Indeed, no binding 
ceremony could be allowed under'slavery. 
The owners could separate their slaves at 
any time, and there was no help or hin- 
drance to this. Persons thus separated 
were advised to console themselves with 
other companions. If men and women 
lived together freely on many plantations 
we need not wonder. 

Such were the people when made free. 
We were often told that the negroes 
were devoid of natural affections. Our 
observations soon convinced us that this 
assertion was utterly false. Many men and 
women who had been parted for years and 
had other families, hunted up their old 





companions as soon as freedom was de- 
clared, sometimes to the great discom- 


fiture of Bik oF 

often called apon to ow 
Sbcusindinedinahiaeneh caregengallies 
deeply enlisted for all concerned. I had 
one woman in my district whose husband 
was sold from her long before the war. 
She was living with a second husband 
when freedom came. As soon as possible, 
and before order was restored, the first 
man appeared to claim his wife, for whom 
he had been searching some time. As he 
was the friend of her youth, she thought 
it her duty to return to him. At this, hus- 
band number two was distracted. He ap- 
pealed to us to help him out of his trou- 
ble, “‘fur I sets my eyes by Lina,” he de- 
clared. “I loves her wid my very heart. 
An’ that man,” with contempt, ‘that man. 
Ef he’s lived all dis time widout Lina, why 
didn’t he go on living widout her, an’ lof 
her alone.” There was some reason in 
this, so I sent for Lina. She declared she 
had not quit Kit, but “only gone to visit 
Tony, being he was so lonesome like.” 
She had no children, and evidently thought 
she could divide her time between the old 
love and the new. At first it seemed im- 
possible to arouse in her any conception 
of the fitness of things, or that there was 
any impropriety in her position. To her 
mind, this was the most Christian course, 
and she could not be responsible for the 
uphappiness of either man. ‘Tony never 
lef’ me,” she would say. ‘'He was sold 
oft, an’ could not help hisself. But poor 
brudder Kit! You see, he never have any 
body ’ceptin’ me.” This was said with a 
deep tone of pity. 

One of the first and wisest things done 
for the freedmen was the issuing of an 
order advising and urging them to come 
forward and be married ‘‘according to the 
laws of God and man.” As soon as those 
poor, ignorant people understood that this 
was a forward step in civilization, they 
were all eager to have the marriage cere- 
mony performed and get a ‘‘tiffity,” as 
they called the certificate. Many aged 
couples came forward to be married who 
had lived together as man and wife fora 
quarter of a century. It was astonishing 
to us all how this one act lifted these peo- 
ple up. When they heard ‘“Those whom 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder” pronounced, and walked away 
with a certificate in their hands, it was 
with a new consciousness of their free- 
dom and independence. 

(Continued next week.] 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY OF WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been much impressed, in reading 
historical studies of nations with which 
we are little acquainted, at the frequency 
with which I came across instances of 
high administrative ability on the part of 
women, shown under circumstances where 
we have little reason to lookforit. Isent 
you some time since an account of the 
able and disinterested regency of a woman 
(Dona Maria) in medizval Spanish his- 
tory, and I recently stumbled upon a simi- 
lar instance in the history of China at the 
present time. 

Some fourteen years ago, the Emperor 
Tung Chi died without issue, and a coun- 
cil of princes chose the present emperor, 
Kwang Hsu, a child three years of age, as 
his successor. The management of the 
empire during his minority passed into 
the hands of two empresses dowager,— 
the mother and aunt, respectively, of 
the deceased monarch. A cabal of impe- 
‘rial princes undertook to control the em- 
presses dowager, and through them the 
administration of the government, but 
their schemes were promptly frustrated. 
The two sisters, as co-regents, carried on 
the government with unusual vigor and 
success till 1881, when one of them, the 
“Empress of the Eastern Palace,” died, 
leaving the whole power in the hands of 
her sister, Tzu Hsi, ‘‘Empress of the West- 
ern Palace.” Now the instances would be 
rare in which the absolute power over a 
vast empire could be shared equally be- 
tween two men, without harm to the effi- 
ciency of the government. History shows 
that double rulerships, as well as triumvir- 
ates, are apt to prove disastrous in their 
consequences, and it is evidence of much un- 
selfishness as well as ability upon the part 
of these ladies, that their joint rule should 
be successful. But the survivor’s reign has 
been even more distinguished, and I read in 
General Wilson’s recent work on China 
that “‘it is asserted by the best informed 
foreigners in Pekin that she has proved 
herself to be the ablest ruler of China 
since the days of Kienlung, whose reign 
was contemporaneous with the life of 
George Washington. She is fifty-three 
years of age, and is said to give the clos- 
est personal attention to public business. 
She has never been seen by a foreign offi- 
cial, and, so far as is known, takes no no- 
tice or account of their doings. Yet she is 
supposed to bea liberal, or toinclinetoward 
liberalism and progress in her ideas. She 
has seen the entire country restored to 
peace and comparative prosperity under 
her rule, and her dominion, at the surren- 





der of it to her ward, on the Sth of Febru- 
ary, 1887,was outer- 
most limits of the 

And yet the women of inia-are cut oft 
from educational equal to 


those of «men, they are kept in Oriental 
seclusion from early youth, and less ought 
to be expected of them than of men. 
Yet the experience of China seems to be 
the same as that of other countries. In 
the few cases where women have been in- 
vested with administrative functions, they 
have, as a rule, been eminently successful. 

I have read of late in several. articles 
written by anti-suffragists, atguments 
drawn from the supposed incapacity of the 
female mind for the higher kinds of in- 
tellectual activity. It is repeated ad nau- 
seam, that women have never originated 
any great intellectual movement, have 
never written any epic or dramatic master- 
pieces, etc. Now, if this were true, it 
might furnish an argument (though a very 
poor one) for passing a law forbidding all 
women from writing epic or dramatic 
poetry and originating great intellectual 
movements; but it would not seem to be 
a good argument for excluding her from 
administrative duties, which are fields of 
usefulness for which she has shown a 
special aptitude wherever she has been 
tried; yet, these are the only domains from 
which she is excluded to-day by the incon- 
sistency ofa legislation framed wholly by 





the other sex. WILLIAM D. FOULKE. 
MEMBERSHIPS. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Emily A. Hall pubdiasepesieieatns $1.00 
Hon. T. W. Chase........cecccecesese 1.00 
Hon. Wm. D. Foulke pencedébesoococe 5.00 
B. Be. WFREMO cccccccccccccccccececoes 1.00 
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Mise Wall .......--+.-eeeee 5 
Mrs. S. E. Hunt .....sccsscccsesceees 5. 
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PREPARED by a combination, _—— and 
process _— to itself, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 











EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS .....000000+eeee0ee0e $12,000,000 
LIABILITIES. ..........+.+- 10,000,000 
SURPLUS ....c.secereceesese 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Inecontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





Yor rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


1S STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS MAY MONROE, 


Teacher of Gesture, 
And its Underlying Principles. 








Address until October ist., DUBLIN, N. H. 
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PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
For Ohildren and pe nysh take chest measure also, and state age 
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receipt of pr Stee 
OMAN'S JOURNAL. 
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GEORGE FROS'! & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from 
had pl his hands by an Bast Ine Tada Mie 
sionary the formula of a simple 


vegetable 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, itis, Catarrh, Adie and all Throat 
= Sm Affections, also ive and radical 
ervous Debility a all Nervous — 

Ten after havi ing ees its wonderful cu 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his yt 
to make it known to bis — fellows. Actu- 
ated by this —% x and ire to relieve 
bomen 9 will cond free of charge, to 
pos, Aan desire it, this recipe, in ——— French. 
nglish, with fall directions for ng and 
when Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this peper. W. A. Novres, 149 Power's 

Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Happiness is a 
book of four characteristic 
stories by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
all of them strong with a sort 
of strength refreshing to meet ; 
just ready; 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Russian Novelists, from the 
French of Vte. E. M. Vogiié by 
J. L. Edmands, is the first ac- 
cessible information on Russian 
writers and their works; 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Midnight Sun: Tsar and Ni- 
hilist, recently published, is a 
brilliant sketch of travel in 
Northern Europe by one of the 
keenest Americans of our time, 
Dr. James M. Buckley; 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

What People Live By, a re- 
ligious story by Count Tolstoi, 
published last year; 8vo, cloth, 
$1. 

At the bookstores everywhere. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Boston. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY ofsrvaro 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students smal) 
means can, by the ‘*Pgcuntary Arp Gewese ” gaing 
colleyiate or musical education. Send for one—raregg, 





Berkeley School, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers. Separate study. 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 

French Conversation and advanced French and 
German Text Books. Calisthenics. 


TaYLor, De MERITTE and HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm. 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, etc. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26. Catalogues sent. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 








One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 


Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museul. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH and CLASS- 

ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN Broruers. 3th 

ear begins Weehessey, Sept. 21. A family school 

‘or both sexes. for College, Scientific 

Schools, business, a for an intelligent manhood 

wy womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'L 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 








HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best Sapeintes and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted e of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. "Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine Footing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 
Mrs, D. B. ng 90 a & Co. oy 
Hotel Atalanta, wt te Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 
Situated on the highest part of 

Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 

rand Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 

mer resorts of America. 
Terms, 87 to $10 per week. 
Address F. B. Dk BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at come Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N.H 


Also of Cleveland House, St. guautien Florida. 


PIGEON COVE ee |e 


BY - THE- OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


Morte Aw f we Lonny Pinker 9 of “the ae. 
und coast of New England,” and, under presen 
man pepe ears—has been the home 
of and ure. This point of “The 








ashing in large nag pornos boats, 


Union selgple ss in 


RARER 














MR. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Court, 

School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obee!- 

vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 

inets of — er a Museum of Art, a Library 
en P. 











of 15,000 Prof: Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogien sent on ap tieation. 
Rev. JAMES TAYLOR ED 





Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate d 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and De 
Political —_ — witha view to wom 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty 
five pupils in famaily. Individual care and trainins- 
a unriv: 

AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pre. 

aoe oy 30 





COLLEGE, 
RTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirt minutes fron 
Broad St, Station, Philadel ler the care 
Friends, = = others ad 


S akemeriainamees 7 t 








Unexpected Help in picking 
out books for S. 8. libraries. — 

Not a perfect guide—that * 
too much to expect — but & 
cellent help. 

Let no S. S. officer fail tos? 
it. Sent free. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 


Publishers of 8. 8. Books, Boston. — 
3 Was bos a 
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“GOD WRITES 
THE! 


EK. 8 


“God writes His me 
As though He mea: 
read 
His will, at last; an 
We must go back tc 
And tune our lives | 
Than those of place 
Must count it joy to 
And privilege to sce 
The lost, and guide 
80 shall we surely r 
We dimly see, and ¢ 
And find it more diy 
80 shall we live in ¢ 
And merge ignoble | 
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